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A Conference of Universities 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 


The Obligation of Universities to the Social Order 


HE Conference of Universi- 

ties which was sponsored by 

New York University and held 

at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel from 

the fifteenth to the seventeenth of No- 

vember, 1932, was not, as many 

supposed, an echo of the business 

“depression”; nor was it in the nar- 

rower sense an affair of New York 
University. 

It was of pre-depression origin, 
first projected in 1925. The economic 
situation had not produced it but had 
delayed it. It was related in senti- 
ment to the somewhat similar confer- 
ence held in 1830, and was intended 
as the culmination of a centennial 
celebration of New York University. 
But it was prompted still more by the 
conviction that, whether in the pros- 
perity of 1925 or the adversity of 
1932, there was a need—an acute 
need, in fact—of a reappraisal of the 
service now rendered by universities 
and the service to be rendered. 
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We found that this conviction was 
abroad in the university world. We 
found more than a little of it in the 
world outside of the universities. We 
found men in other institutions of 
teaching and research disposed to 
enter into such a conference. The 
project began to take tangible shape 
in March, 1932, when the Council of 
New York University definitely au- 
thorized the undertaking and pro- 
vided a fund to cover the costs. 

A small committee of management 
was formed, consisting of administra- 
tive officers of the University, who 
had learned through years of common 
experience the art of working together. 
Even in advance of this organization, 
advice and co-operation were sought 
on the part of representatives of other 
institutions. Those first approached 
were President Angell, of Yale, and 
President Merriam, of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. These men 
not only entered heartily into the 
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plan but became active planners and 
performers. They were joined by 
Thomas W. Lamont, for many years 
an Overseer of Harvard, and by Presi- 
dent Moulton, of the Brookings In- 
stitution. Representatives of more 
than thirty other institutions were 
soon added, with their consent, to 
form a general advisory committee. 
Almost from its inception the project 
had widened out beyond the confines 
of the sponsoring institution, to be- 
come measurably representative of 
American higher education “in the 
broad and large.” 

The group at New York University 
set promptly about their task, with 
unfailing help and counsel from the 
four chief advisers just named. When 
should the Conference be held? With 
some misgiving, the three days in 
mid-November were hit upon as offer- 
ing fewer conflicts with other impor- 
tant happenings than any others in 
sight. Where should it be held? The 
buildings of New York University are 
so scattered over the city, at half a 
dozen centers, as to be unavailable for 
the purpose. The new Waldorf- 
Astoria presented an unusually at- 
tractive and convenient setting, and 
the management of the hotel, old- 
time friends of this University, offered 
terms and facilities that could hardly 
be matched elsewhere. With these 
two preliminaries settled, the central 
problem of program and personnel 
was faced. 

We must cut our pattern to our 
cloth, as regards both time and ex- 
pense. A three-day meeting seemed 
best from every point of view. A 
countless number of topics was pro- 
posed for consideration, enough to 
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prolong the sessions to Christmas and 
beyond. A topic was sought which 
should be sufficiently comprehensive 
and sufficiently concentrated—and suf- 
ficiently timely as well—to assure a 
fruitful convergence of opinion over 
a period of three days. It is amusing 
now to recall the lively clash of ideas 
in the committee of management from 
which emerged the general theme 
which was finally adopted, namely, 
the obligation of universities to the 
social order. The articles and prep- 
ositions caused but little controversy; 
each of the other words, in this theme 
and in the many others proposed, was 
a battlefield! Unanimity having been 
finally reached in the committee, the 
wording thereafter survived all as- 
saults from without. 


UT this topic presented many » 


aspects. Of these, three were 
finally selected for consideration, cov- 


ering the relation of universities to | 


economic changes, to governmental 
changes, to spiritual values. These 


were taken in hand by Messrs. La- ? 
mont, Moulton, and J. C. Merriam, . 
respectively, as so many capital divi- | 


sions. The series was to be introduced 
by a division for general orientation 
regarding the aims and province of 
universities, President Angell taking 


the responsibility for this division. , 


Finally, the speeches at the closing 
dinner were to be grouped about the 
wider theme, “The university in this 
changing world.” 

The framework of the program was 


further developed through the de- , 


cision to have in each division two 
sessions: a general session, providing 
three addresses of ordinary length, by 
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the chairman and two other speakers, 
and a second or discussion session, 
providing three briefer addresses, by 
the chairman and two other speakers, 
followed by free discussion from the 
floor. The four discussion sessions 
were headed respectively by Chan- 
cellor Capen, of the University of 
Buffalo; Wesley C. Mitchell, of Co- 
lumbia; Arthur N. Holcombe, of 
Harvard; and President Sproul, of 
the University of California. 

It is a fact of some significance that 
this program of twenty-seven listed 
speakers, which had been arranged 
during the summer and early fall, was 
carried through without a single de- 
fault or delay. Our session chairmen 
and speakers are to be congratulated 
upon accomplishment of this unusual 
record. 

We were fortunate in our three 
special guests from abroad, namely, 
Sir James Irvine, Sir Arthur Salter, 
and Mr. Alfred Noyes, all of whom 
delivered addresses of marked signifi- 
cance, from widely varied viewpoints. 


HE attendance upon the Confer- 

ence surpassed our rather optimis- 
tic expectations. Fifty-two institutions 
in other lands were represented, many 
of them by delegates who came 
expressly to attend this Conference. 
Delegates came from institutions in 
all sections of the United States, 168 
institutions in all, more than 100 of 
that number being represented each 
by its president or other chief exec- 
utive officer. Many men and women 
of distinction from various fields of 
public activity outside of educational 
institutions accepted our invitation, 
and their participation contributed to 
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a consideration of the problems pro- 
posed from a non-professional and 
broadly social point of view. Especial 
interest attached to the presence and 
participation of members of the boards 
of trustees of important institutions. 
A complete enumeration of the at- 
tendance, counting only those who 
were actually present at one or more 
sessions—many of them at all sessions 
—shows a total of approximately 
1,100. The attendance was distributed 
over the several sessions ranging in 
actual numbers from 216 to 616. 
There were 800 at the closing dinner, 
at which impressive addresses were 
delivered by Walter Lippmann; Pres- 
ident Coffin, of Union Theological 
Seminary; and President Butler, of 
Columbia. 

It was understood that no formu- 
lated platform of principles should be 
presented for adoption by the Confer- 
ence, each speaker being altogether 
free to express his own opinions, while 
sharing no responsibility for opinions 
expressed by others. As the Confer- 
ence progressed, a strong desire ap- 
peared that there should be presented 
at least some digest or summary of the 
opinions which had found expression 
in the various sections. 

In response to this desire, an 
attempt was made in the closing 
hours of the Conference to prepare 
such a review of what were referred 
to as “high lights” of the meeting. 
This review, covering thirteen points, 
was read at the closing dinner, with 
emphasis upon the fact that it was 
unofficial, incomplete, and subject to 
revision. The thirteen points were: 

1. It has been assumed from the beginning 
that universities have obligations to the 
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social order, of which they are a part. 
This obligation begins with the students 
in their class rooms, but reaches out to 
the whole community in all of its major 
concerns. 


. The needs to which this obligation ex- 


tends, both within and without college 
walls, should be the object of serious 
and incessant study by university fac- 
ulties and offices of administration. 
Such study must start from a well- 
considered view of the university it- 
self, as regards the full round of its 
obligations. 


. This conference reveals a wide diver- 


gence of opinion as to what constitutes 
a university. Questions regarding col- 
legiate education in the university or- 
ganization, particularly that held to be 
of secondary grade, remain unsettled. 
Questions relating to professions-in-the- 
making call forth opposing views, but 
American university practice is found 
to be generally hospitable to schools of 
journalism, business, and the fine arts, 
as well as to schools of engineering and 
education. [If any complete enumera- 
tion were attempted, it would of neces- 
sity include agriculture, forestry, home 
economics, dentistry, pharmacy, and 
many others.] All are agreed upon two 
points of capital importance, namely, 
that universities should train leaders of 
thought, and that they should conduct 
research in various fields of knowledge. 
The present situation in the world of 
business has lent a peculiar urgency to 
questions relating to economic stability. 
This conference has emphasized the 
view that economic studies, to be of 
greatest use to society, must be inti- 
mately bound up with studies in gov- 
ernment and in the social sciences, 
generally. Excessive departmentalism 
in universities generally is deplored. A 
call is made for more of synthesis. 

A greater attention to the sociological 
sciences is now sought, with a view to 
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redressing the balance that has been 
disturbed by an extreme absorption in 
the physical sciences, which in its turn 
has resulted in a prodigious increase in 
industrial production, unaccompanied 
by a corresponding increase in distribu- 
tion and consumption. 


6. It has been held desirable that teachers 


of subjects in the sociological group | 


shall alternate their academic teaching 
with experience in the world of affairs, 
A rhythmic attention, now to theory 
and then to practice, has been called 
for, reminiscent of Plato and his idols 
of the cave, but with connotations 
which Plato would hardly have rec- 
ognized. 


7. It has, however, been pointed out that 


the sciences, physical and social, even 
as they may be duly synthesized, are 
not of themselves enough, but that they 
are to find their full significance only 
in an apprehension of values, esthetic 
and spiritual. 


8. The difficulty of teaching in the domain 


of values is recognized, but the primacy 
of such teaching is affirmed. It is held 
to have a part in the teaching of all 
the sciences, but such part can be real- 
ized only by teachers of high personal 
as well as scholastic attainments, The 
need of great teachers has accordingly 
been strongly accentuated. 


g. Emphasis has been laid upon the fact 


that the results of education are to be 
revealed chiefly in the choices in life 


made by those who have been educated. ' 


not only at the present time but at all 
times, the social order is in process of 
change. Students are to be educated 
for life in a changing world, for ad- 
justment to changes which will affect 
their lives, for taking an intelligent part 


It has been repeatedly declared that, | 


in rendering the changes of their time | 


progressive and wholesome, and for 
relating the new to the old in a con- 
tinuing stability. 
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11.In particular, it has been insisted that 
the relations of the governmental to 
the economic life of our people is un- 
dergoing change and must undergo 
change; that laissez faire is a thing of 
the past; but that business, under in- 
telligent leadership, can go far toward 
correcting the evils of the competitive 
system by cooperative action; and that 
to this end university teaching which 
makes for intelligent leadership and 
university research in many directions 
are requisite. 

12. Academic freedom is held to be indis- 
pensable to genuine university teaching. 
The point has been stressed that respon- 
sibility goes with freedom and is equally 
imperative. 

13. Perhaps the most important note which 
has been struck in this conference is 
that of confident hope, in the expecta- 
tion that universities can go far toward 
making the necessary changes of com- 
ing decades conduce to the betterment 
of human life throughout the nation 
and throughout the world. 


The Conference has called forth 
gratifying expressions from those who 
attended it, and has received note- 
worthy publicity. The following para- 
graphs from an editorial in the New 
York Times of November 20, under 
the caption “In Conclusion,” may be 
taken as one significant appraisal of 
its possible service: 


_ The conference during the past week under 


the auspices of New York University for 
the discussion of the obligation of univer- 
sities to the social order will be memorable 
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in our educational history. The subject has 
not had a more thoroughgoing, wide- 
reaching and distinguished presentation, 
beginning with the welcoming word of 
Chancellor Brown, ... and President 
Angell’s view of the aims and province of 
the university of today, and ending with 
President Butler’s address on academic 
freedom in a changing world. These ad- 
dresses and the “free discussion” which 
they evoked will be a testament of duty by 
those who, in Plato’s figure of the char- 
ioteer as Reason, hold the winged horses 
of Self-hood and Breed in heavenward 
flight. 

None will give more inspiring help than 
those who spoke of the university and spir- 
itual values, led by President Merriam of 
the Carnegie Institution. Alfred Noyes per- 
formed a filial duty to his own countrymen 
in recalling the forgotten words of Darwin, 
who after presenting the majestic sequence 
of events (beginning in a cloud of drifting 
gas and growing into cathedrals and the 
works of Beethoven and Shakespeare) said 
that “the mind refuses to accept this as the 
result of blind chance,” that “the under- 
standing revolts from such a conclusion.” 


The record of the proceedings in 
this Conference was kept with care. 
Not only were the manuscript copies 
of the several addresses collected and 
preserved, but a stenotype record was 
made at all of the sessions. A volume 
of the proceedings is now in prepara- 
tion, which may be expected to issue 
from the press at the earliest possible 
date, probably within the next three 
months. [Vol. IV, No. 2] 








College Bulletins 


By C. S. KILBY 


A Study of Purpose, Value, and Cost 


HIS is a time when, figur- 
atively speaking, every budg- 
etary item of an institution 
devoted to higher education is being 
required to appear in the court of the 
administration and explain its raison 
@étre. One such item is the bulletin 
published occasionally by the institu- 
tion. This article is a résumé of cer- 
tain aspects of an investigation into 
the purpose, the value, and the cost 
of university bulletins. 

The study had to do with the va- 
rious college announcements in 21 of 
the largest universities in the United 
States. In all, about 400 bulletins 
were examined. The bulletin series 
for these institutions were compared, 
college by college, on the basis of 
certain fundamental assumptions of 
the purpose of college bulletins; 
namely, as a means of giving informa- 
tion about the college, as a contract 
between student and institution, as 
an advertising medium, as an official 
record, 

There was a time when one me- 
dium-size catalogue was sufficient to 
serve all these purposes, but now some 
of the larger universities publish an 
average of about one bulletin a week 
throughout the year, ranging in cost 
beyond $100. Indeed, several univer- 
sities now publish bulletins covering 
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no more than three or four depart- 


ments, as Greek, Latin, and compara- 
tive philology; Romance, Germanics, 
English, and comparative literature; 
and mathematics, astronomy, astro- 


physics, physics, and chemistry. This | 


gives rise to the problem of placing 
the right bulletin in the hands of the 
inquiring student. Formerly, he was 
assured of having all the desired in- 
formation in the one bulletin. Now, 
it is necessary for him to give more or 
less of his academic history and future 
plans in order to get what he wants. 
The reduction in cost resulting from 
the plan of splitting bulletins into 
smaller and smaller units is materially 
lessened by the duplication which be- 
comes necessary. On the whole, the 
writer concluded that one bulletin per 
college, with one of general informa- 
tion to represent the university as 4 
whole, was the most desirable plan 
when judged by service and economy. 

Where these small bulletins are 
published a tendency is now being felt 
toward the elimination of the annual 
catalogue. While ordinarily serving 
only one of the purposes just men- 
tioned, namely, that of being an official 


record of the year’s work, this bulletin 


is the most expensive usually found in 
the bulletin series. In one instance the 
cost of the annual catalogue was 18 
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times as great as the cost of the next 
most expensive bulletin. The chief 
value of a bulletin is unquestionably 
its usefulness to the student and to the 
prospective student, and this purpose 
is never served by the annual cata- 
logue. Some institutions merely re- 
bind the smaller bulletins at the close 
of the year and thus save almost the 
entire cost of a new bulletin of the 
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It will be noted that the range in 
cost per copy is from 2.2 cents to 14 
cents each, and in cost per page from 
$2.37 to $22. In similar tables which 
were compiled for other bulletins, in- 
stances were found where two bulle- 
tins of identical editions and size had 
a difference in cost of 50 per cent. In 
one case a university paid 6.5 cents for 
a bulletin of dentistry, while another 


TABLE I 


Cost anp DistrispuTion Data For Law-Scuoot BULLETINS IN CERTAIN 
LarcE UNIVERSITIES 
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ius | Snot | Meme | tet | One | Sonar | Semest] Soe 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
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Bee 2,000 20 | 81.00 4.07 O41 332 6.0 
a ee | 1,500 20 | 69.00 3-45 | -046 267 5.6 
eee 4,000 22 132.00 6.00 .033 157 25.5 
ee | 4,000 38 | 250.00 6.58 | .063 371 10.8 
DG Givi arenes 1,500 28 86.00 3.06 .057 144 10.4 
O.. 3,000 40 | 312.00 7.80 | -140 258 11.6 











* Data not available. 


> Bulletin issued once every two years; therefore, only half of edition and cost taken. 


form in which the annual catalogue is 
most often issued. 

An attempt was made to com- 
pare the cost of bulletins from college 
to college. Even a cursory examina- 
tion will reveal a considerable range 
in the quality of paper, of cover 
material, and of binding. Some schools 
unquestionably issue too good a bul- 
letin for the limited use that is ordi- 
narily made of it. As an example of 
the variations which were found to be 
current, the cost of law-school bulle- 
tins is analyzed in Table I. 


paid 15 cents for the same bulletin, 
where the pages were the same and 
the number of bulletins purchased was 
identical. 

As a part of this study a 60-day 
tabulation on the distribution of bul- 
letins at the University of Minne- 
sota was kept. This University has 
a bulletin series in which each college 
or school is represented by at least 
one bulletin. In many cases there are 
two. This tabulation revealed that on 
approximately every third inquiry two 
or more bulletins are distributed. It 
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showed also that about 25 per cent of 
bulletins is distributed through the 
mailing list to other colleges and uni- 
versities, libraries, high schools, stu- 
dent advisers, and similar sources. 
Another 25 per cent is distributed on 
individual mail inquiries, while the 
remaining 50 per cent is handed out 
on personal inquiries at the Univer- 
sity. The last two items would no 
doubt be somewhat different where 
the university were not located in a 
metropolitan district. 

Another fact revealed was that 65 
per cent of all mail inquiries for bul- 
letins is from out of the state, while 
at Minnesota there are less than 20 
per cent out-of-state students. This is 
generally true at large institutions, 
and has no doubt been the motivation 
for a tendency toward some form of 
curtailment of bulletin dissemination. 
A few universities have adopted the 
plan to charge for bulletins, particu- 
larly in the case of out-of-state in- 
quiries. A few schools prominently 
place on the front of each publica- 
tion a request that it be preserved for 
future reference. The difficulties in- 
volved in limiting bulletin distribu- 
tion are such that few universities 
have attempted it at all. This, of 
course, is not a problem for the 
smaller school, since there even mail- 
ing lists are conscripted in an effort 
to develop a wider distribution as an 
advertising medium. Where more 
than a hundred thousand bulletins 
must be printed annually, as is true 
at the University of Minnesota and 
other large institutions, the matter of 
curtailment of distribution becomes 
important. 

The relationship of the number of 
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bulletins sent out to the number of 
students actually enrolled is interest- 
ing. In the case of law schools the 
figures are shown in the last two col- 
umns of Table I. The range, as will 
be noted, is from a minimum of 2.4 
to a maximum of 54.2 bulletins per 
student. No school was found where 


less than two bulletins per student | 
were distributed. The other extreme . 


showed one instance where a college 
of pharmacy distributes 68 bulletins 
for every student enrolled. Rather 
peculiarly, it was found that some 
universities have a uniformly high 
rate of distribution, while others are 
uniformly low. At one of our largest 
universities the average number of 
bulletins per student is 20, while at 
another the average is only 3. 


HE main part of the study had 
to do with the actual contents of 
bulletins. The space given to various 
items was tabulated. Only the most 
general statement of the results is pos- 
sible here. It appeared that in many 


cases the actual purposes of a bulletin ’ 


have not been served by the material 
included, or rather by the lack of ma- 
terial included. The most obvious 
discrepancy is the lack of an index, 
which was found even in bulletins 


with hundreds of pages of widely ' 


varied information. Maps, calendars, 
and simple aids to the prospective stu- 
dent are often omitted, and even such 
an important item as fees has been left 
out in a few cases. 

A questionnaire sent out by the 
University of Minnesota to seve 
hundred prospective students, stu- 
dents, and student advisers indicates 
that, while the majority of these 
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COLLEGE BULLETINS 


three groups is satisfied with the 
amount and quality of material in- 
cluded in the bulletins, a large pro- 
portion of them prefer more complete 
statements. The most striking illus- 
tration of this tendency was in the 
case of student self-support. Forty- 
four per cent think that information 
sent out by the University of Minne- 
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universities, then we can make the 
following predictions concerning bul- 
letin contents. In most of them we 
may expect to find an events calendar, 
a list of administrative officers and 
faculty, information about fees and 
expenses, the requirements for grad- 
uation and curriculums, course de- 
scriptions, admission requirements, and 
miscellaneous information. In some 


TABLE II 


NuMBER oF Worps DEVOTED To THE DescrRiIPTION oF CERTAIN COURSES 
AND EsTIMATED AVERAGE FoR ALL Courses 
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brief. Yet it happens that Minnesota 
devotes more space to this topic than 
any other institution in the group. 
Twenty-three per cent think the ma- 
terial on living conditions is too brief. 
In the Minnesota bulletin of general 
information more than two pages are 
given to this topic. Several compa- 
rable bulletins do not mention living 
conditions. 

If we assume that the bulletins in 
this group are typical of all large 


of them we will find a table of 
contents, information about the gov- 
erning board, data on the history, 
organization, and purpose of the insti- 
tution. In a few of them we shall find 
a map of the campus, a block calendar, 
a list of the students, and an index. 
Special interest centered in course 
descriptions. That this is an extremely 
variable item from institution to insti- 
tution may be seen from Table II, 
where the number of words devoted 
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to the description of certain standard 
courses, and an estimated average for 
all courses, is shown. 

A wider variation could hardly be 
found; yet the supposed purpose in 
each case is identical. It will be noted, 
for instance, that several universities 
think it is unnecessary to describe 
American history, while one school 
devotes 174 words to it. Such a course 
as trigonometry was described by 6 of 
the 21 institutions. Elementary bot- 
any received all the way from no 
description at all to one 129 words in 
length. The last column shows the 
estimated average description per 
course by institutions. Here again 
great variation will be observed. 
Three schools have an average of 
only 5 words per course, while one 
has as many as 30 words per course. 


FEW of the general conclusions 
of the study are given here. The 
practice in large institutions of issuing 
one bulletin for each college or school 
represented, with one bulletin of gen- 
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eral information, is more desirable 
than either of the extremes of one 


large catalogue-bulletin or many de- ' 
partmental circulars which are neces- | 


sarily incomplete in many particulars, 
The tendency to discontinue the an- 
nual catalogue in large universities js 
good, provided that such bulletin 


serves as nothing more than an official ' 
record of the year’s work. Some of , 


the data seem to indicate that institu- 
tions would do well to study the qual- 
ity and relative cost of their bulletins. 

In general, those who receive col- 
lege bulletins find answers to most of 
the questions which they would ask. 
Fuller statements on some _ topic 
would not be out of place. Prospec- 
tive students, students, and student 
advisers are interested in the schedule 
of classes, but in a majority of cases 


this information is not available in the ; 


bulletin. Great variations occur in 
course descriptions. This phase of 
bulletin compilation should be more 
carefully regulated by colleges and 
universities. [Vol. IV, No. 2] 
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The Colgate Plan 


By CLARENCE HOWE THURBER 


The Development of the Student Is the Most Important 
Activity of the College 


HE Colgate curriculum like 

the Colgate plan is dynamic 

and developmental. Many of 
the outcomes it plans to attain through 
its students must still be classed among 
the “intangibles and imponderables” 
of a liberal education, though the pro- 
gram calls for the measurement of 
all the quantitative and qualitative 
achievements which may be measured. 
Many of the outcomes will not now 
be measured by objective tests, because 
Colgate is committed to the develop- 
ment of the individual, and this ob- 
jective has been constantly borne in 
mind in the working out of its cur- 
riulum and plan. The philosophy 
underlying this individualization of 
instruction is that quantities of infor- 
mation or facts may by the ordinary 
lecture and recitation method be 
poured into students’ heads, and be 
measured by tests as it is extracted on 
demand without in the least disclosing 
whether the student has assimilated it, 
developed discriminating judgment in 
the use of it, or had any growth of 
penetrating thought or power as the 
result of the mental exercise involved 
which may have been carried on upon 
the low level of memoriter learning. 
Individualized instruction, on the 
other hand, as contrasted with such 
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mass instruction, seeks to ascertain 
each student’s enduring intellectual 
interests and then to guide and stimu- 
late them so the student will unleash 
all his energies in the pursuit of high 
intellectual attainment. Such achieve- 
ment involves infinitely more than the 
memorizing of lecture notes or text- 
books. It demands the development 
of the critical abilities and the power 
and insight to take and defend posi- 
tions, which may be opposed to those 
of the instructor. Under this program 
a student’s information must be dealt 
with thoughtfully and so organized 
and presented as to point toward the 
solution of problems. 

Like many another college curricu- 
lum, that of Colgate until three years 
ago required that all students should 
elect a minimum of 18 semester-hours 
of work during the first two years for 
a total of 54 hours from three groups 
of subjects, namely, language, litera- 
ture, and the other humanities; social 
sciences; and natural sciences. Fre- 
quently, the records show that a stu- 
dent spent more than one-half his 
course in fulfilling these and other 
special requirements which were 
thought to round out his general edu- 
cation. With the expansion of the 
number of courses eligible for election 
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to satisfy these requirements and with 
many students electing courses hit or 
miss without respect to continuity, the 
faculty concluded that the group re- 
quirements were failing to achieve 
their purpose and abolished them. The 
faculty continued to believe that the 
first objective of the curriculum should 
be to enable the student to complete 
his general education. Therefore, in 
place of the group-distribution re- 
quirements five survey courses were 
established, one each in the physical 
sciences, biological sciences, social sci- 
ences, fine arts and literature, and 
philosophy and religion, all to be 
completed during the first two college 
years. Each of these courses is a sig- 
nificant unit of instruction in itself as 
contrasted with the elementary course 
of a department which is offered 
with the idea that a student will go 
on to more advanced work in that 
department. 

These survey courses attempt two 
things mainly. First, through them, 
all the fields of knowledge taught by 
the college, which have been grouped 
into schools with names corresponding 
to the survey courses, are to be inte- 
grated. Thus they may be regarded 
as courses which round out the stu- 
dent’s general education. Second, they 
serve as exploratory courses by which 
the student is aided in ascertaining the 
field of knowledge for which he has 
a flair and in which he will desire to 
concentrate. At present four of these 
surveys are taken during the first 
year, two each semester for four hours 
per week, while fine arts and litera- 
ture, three hours per week, run 
through the second year. 

All requirements designed to fur- 
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ther the student’s general education 


are to be completed by the end of the 


second year. Provisions are being 
made for further articulation of the 
student’s secondary-school work with 
his college program which may, for 
instance, enable a proficient student at 


entrance to pass off a required survey 


or other elementary college course, 


HE second general aim of the 
curriculum is to secure a large 
degree of concentration, integration, 
and continuity. In order to attain this 


objective of the Colgate plan, all the | 


departments of the College are 
grouped into six schools designated as 
Physical Sciences, Biological Sciences, 
Social Sciences, Languages and Let- 


ters, Fine Arts, Philosophy and Re- | 


ligion. Each of the departments within 
a school announces in the catalogue at 
the beginning of the discussion of its 
offerings: “Students who are planning 
to concentrate in this department are 
advised to take the following courses.” 
These include the basic or tool courses 
in related fields which are prerequisite 
for concentration in a field and may 
comprise work in mathematics, statis- 
tics, or foreign languages. 

A student elects two-fifths to three- 
fifths of his total load in his second 


year from courses in one school de- | 


pending upon the school, his interests, 
and faculty advice; and during his 
upper-class years carries about one- 
half his load in one department with 
the remainder of his course selected 


to integrate his complete curriculum. ' 
The schools serve as guideposts to , 


students and guidance officers as fe 
spects concentration, but they are not 
arbitrary boundaries across which stu- 
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THE COLGATE PLAN 


dents may not trespass for the election 
of work which they and their advisers 
are agreed further the student’s inter- 
ests and fulfill the third objective of 
the curriculum, namely, the building 
of an individual program of study 
around the subject of concentration 
chosen by the student and from which 
he should emerge a scholar. The ad- 


, vising of the student as to his complete 


de- | 


sts, 

his 
yne- 
with 
ted 


; to 
re- 
not 

stu- 


program for each year is carried out 
by the dean of students and his staff, 
together with members of the depart- 
ment of concentration selected by the 
student. Each student’s complete pro- 
gram is finally approved in the office 
of the dean of students. 

To provide a well-planned individ- 
ualized curriculum, the student’s in- 
terests and aptitudes are given careful 
attention from the time he enters the 
institution. Cognizance is taken of the 
fields in which the student prepared in 
secondary school, and this work is 
articulated with that which he carries 
during his first two years of college. 
As soon as the student is led to select 
his field of concentration, the large 
proportion of the work he will do 
from that time to graduation is 
projected. 

To secure the proper unification 
and integration between basically re- 
lated subjects, a considerable allow- 
ance of time for conferences between 
the guidance officers and each student 
is provided as there may be numerous 
Variations in accordance with the stu- 
dent’s interests. For illustration, to 
become an English scholar a student 


_ heeds in addition to English a rather 


thorough knowledge of Greek and 
Latin literature, of English history, of 
the philosophy of the periods as well 
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as a knowledge of the aesthetic expres- 
sion of each period as represented by 
its plastic arts and music. English 
scholarship then is intimately related 
to the departments of classics, phi- 
losophy, history, and fine arts. Similar 
guidance must be given to work out 
the desirable interrelationships needed 
to secure an individualized program of 
concentration as, for instance, between 
physics, chemistry, and astronomy; or 
philosophy, science, history, and fine 
arts; or other fields. 


OLGATE has always endeav- 

ored to make provisions for the 
individual student. While the enroll- 
ment was relatively small, this was not 
a difficult matter, but with one thou- 
sand students new means of individ- 
ualizing instruction, as well as new 
ways of aiding each student to orient 
himself to the objectives of the 
college, have had to be devised. To 
assist in the latter, Colgate has organ- 
ized a preceptorial staff from its in- 
structional corps each of whom is 
responsible for a number of Fresh- 
men, five being the most common 
number. This year nearly one-third 
of the first-year class of three hundred 
are enjoying preceptorial direction and 
the whole freshman class is to enjoy 
such privileges as rapidly as this pro- 
gram may be expanded. Each Fresh- 
man meets his preceptor throughout 
the year for an hour’s conference once 
a week during which an earnest en- 
deavor is made to solve any prob- 
lems confronting the student. In 
addition, his interests and aptitudes 
are plumbed. Suggestions for read- 
ings are made and discussions of such 
readings form the basis for future 
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conferences and reports. This precep- 
torial work then develops healthy and 
friendly relationships between the 
Freshman and the instructor, provides 
an excellent opportunity to give the 
student educational guidance, and puts 
the student at the beginning of his 
course in intimate contact with an in- 
structor who is interested in develop- 
ing him as a whole man rather than 
caring about him only as a prospect 
for mathematics, German, or some 
other subject. 

It was expected that preceptorial 
work would encourage the general 
growth and development of the first- 
year student and aid him greatly to 
adjust himself intellectually and emo- 
tionally to the objectives of the col- 
lege. This was found to be true, for 
among other results these students 
selected at random from the entire 
class read far more widely and far 
more wisely in the fields of biography, 
science, history, and literature than 
did the average student of the class. 
Also, these students on the average 
did better scholastically than did the 
remainder of the class, as the precep- 
torial students averaged three more 
quality-points per man than the group 
not having preceptors. The reports 
from the preceptors concerning the 
progress of this experiment at the end 
of its first year make this program 
appear an exceptionally valuable con- 
tribution to the college program. 


O MAKE available the advan- 
tages of individualized instruction 
throughout the college, Colgate has 
made especial provisions for tutorial 
work for students in the three upper 
classes. For the past two years, Sopho- 
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mores who have shown special ability 
and distinctive aptitude for particular 


fields of study have upon their appli- | 


cation to the committee on tutorial 
work been admitted to read for dis- 
tinctive honors during their last two 
years. These superior students quite 


generally devote half of their time to 


their major fields of concentration and 


the remaining part is often divided , 


between two fields closely related to 
the main subject, though there is great 
flexibility as to the secondary fields, 
A tutor usually meets his wards in 
a tutorial-seminar-conference group of 


from four to six students each fora ; 


session of at least two and one-half 
hours and may have weekly individual 
conferences with each student, as well, 
Other tutors meet all their students 
individually. These superior students 
are usually relieved of all formal re- 
quirements, such as attendance upon 
classes, but in this respect they are 
under the guidance of their tutors. 
The field to be covered for each of the 
tutorial seminars is generally outlined 
topically in advance for the catalogue. 


The tutorial student may devote his | 


fourth semester to the carrying out of 
a research project under the guidance 
of his tutor in his field of concentra- 
tion. At the completion of two years 
of tutorial work the students take com- 
prehensive examinations in each 0 
their tutorial seminars. They graduate 
with honors or distinctions in accord- 
ance as they are ranked on the result 
of their final examinations. 


Approximately one-fifth of the 


Juniors and Seniors are in honors tuto- , 


rials this year. Evidence is already 
coming in that some of the objectives 
of the plan are being achieved. For 
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THE COLGATE PLAN 


one thing, most of these students are 
utilizing the long summer vacations to 
advantage as extended reading periods 
under the general direction of their 
tutors. Tutorial students also highly 
appreciate their opportunity to apply 
themselves over consecutive periods of 
time through their release from rou- 
tinized attendance on classes. They 
have entered upon their work in the 
seminars with intelligent zest and en- 
thusiasm, and their achievements are 
already considerably in advance of 
others who are following somewhat 
similar lines through courses. The 


' conferences held in many cases at the 
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tutor’s home allow for an informality 
of discussion which is contagious, and 
the different students give evidence of 
endeavoring to present the ablest re- 
port of a seminar meeting. Best of 
all, the tutors note a difference in atti- 
tude, a willingness to take responsibil- 
ity and initiative, and the development 
of the critical abilities which contrib- 
utes to independence of thought. 


URTHER indication of the val- 

ues obtained through tutorial work 
isto be found in the evidence supplied 
by 50 students who were reading for 
honors, a specially selected group. 
They were asked last spring to give 
their opinions as to a number of rather 
searching statements prepared by the 
Association of American Colleges con- 
cerning comprehensive examinations 
and different types of instruction. 
Their attitudes are given here. These 
points of view are especially signifi- 


, @nt, in as much as the students had 


the opportunity of subscribing to state- 
ments favoring the ordinary class 
Work and of expressing attitudes op- 
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posite to those here recorded. They 
were practically unanimous in stating: 


1. That there is little chance in the average 
classroom for critical thinking and dis- 
cussion. 

2. That the tutorial system stimulates indi- 
vidual study and intellectual initiative on 
the part of students. 

3. That the tutorial system takes the empha- 
sis away from merely passing courses and 
acquiring credits and places it upon 
knowledge and understanding of a sub- 
ject. 

4. That the tutorial system encourages the 
student to do more reading and cover 
more ground than he would under the 
course system. 

5. That the tutorial system leads to a 
greater degree of individualization than 
the course system. 

6. That regularly meeting with the tutor 
in small tutorial seminars of from three 
to five students with the opportunity of 
brief individual meetings with the tutor 
is a satisfactory arrangement. 


In preparation for final compre- 
hensive examinations in the field of 
concentration these students were de- 
cisive in their view that they would 
prefer tutorial guidance with a mini- 
mum of formal classroom work. In 
evaluating different procedures used 
in tutorial work which aided them 
highly in preparing for their compre- 
hensive examinations, these students 
found that tutorial work stimulated 
them independently to search through 
the literature in the library for illu- 
minating articles. They thought that 
tutorial work stimulated the system- 
atic use of books in one’s field of con- 
centration. They were of the opinion 
that the oral interviews with tutors, 
together with the tutor’s written com- 
ments on their reports, developed 
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their critical abilities far more than 
class work. And they all agreed that 
the critical thought and writing in- 
volved in the preparation of semester 
theses for tutorial seminars was of 
significant value in getting ready for 
the comprehensive examinations. 


OLGATE is now expanding the 
concept of tutorial work for su- 
perior students to all students of the 
three upper classes in their fields of 
concentration. A beginning has been 
made in providing modified tutorials 
for Sophomores. In the sophomore 
year those students who were in the 
preceptorial group during their first 
year are given a tutor who directs a 
part of their work in the field in which 
they are especially interested. The 
student thus secures the advantage of 
a healthy relationship with a member 
of the faculty who has a peculiar in- 
terest in him and under whose guid- 
ance he comes at regular intervals. 
Colgate is now in the process of 
developing tutorial work in each de- 
partment of concentration for all stu- 
dents concentrating therein. The work 
in the field of concentration is gen- 
erally to be conducted through semi- 
nars, each of which is planned for not 
more than six students though some 
departments may utilize individual 
tutorials. The instructor directing the 
work of each seminar serves as the 
tutor for the semester to each student 
in the seminar. Thus the tutor directs 
the student in his major field of study, 
and a vital community of interest de- 
velops between them, such as is usu- 
ally not realized when the tutor serves 
as a co-ordinator but does not act as 
the student’s guide in his major work. 
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The reorganization required to ef.- 
fect tutorial work for all upperclass- 


men necessitates the elimination of a | 


large number of specialized upper- 
class courses in each department. In 


their stead, each department lays out | 


topically the essential fields of work 
for students concentrating in the de- 
partment. For instance, sociology 


states that all students in the depart. ' 


ment must cover the fields of social 
theory and history, social problems, 
and social policies to be a student of 


sociology. These three divisions are , 


then appropriately blocked out by 


topics for semester tutorial seminars | 


or individual tutorials. 
In addition to this reorganization a 
few lecture courses on the junior- 


senior level are being established in , 
each department to deal rapidly with 
the broader aspects and currents of ' 


thought in the subject. These lecture 
courses, some of which parallel con- 
centration tutorial seminars, are found 
valuable for students not concentrat- 
ing in a department as well as for 


those who are. While students from ’ 
other departments have to stand ex- , 


amination on the lecture courses, stu- 
dents taking them in conjunction with 
tutorial work are held for the material 
only through their concentration tu- 


torials. Students not reading for hon- ' 


ors through tutorial work are to carry 
approximately one-half of their load 
through their tutorial concentration, 
while the remainder of their load 
carried through lecture courses in fe- 
lated fields. When the work of the 
second year is included each student. 
devotes about one-third of his entire 
course to his field of concentration. 
When this program is completely 
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THE COLGATE PLAN 


carried through each student will have 
a tutor guiding his work through his 
three upper-class years. While it is 
generally thought that individualizing 
instruction by the providing of a tutor 
for each student necessitates a consid- 
erable increase in the number of the 
faculty, it is believed that by pursuing 
the plans just outlined, namely, using 
tutorial seminars, individual tutorials, 
and lecture courses, all upper-class stu- 
dents at Colgate may have tutors with- 
out materially increasing the instruc- 
tional staff. 

The friendly intellectual and social 
relationships which develop between 
preceptor and student and tutor and 
ward vitalize and give richness and 
genuineness to the self-education of 
the individual. Many of the precep- 
torial and tutorial conferences take 
place in the tutor’s home where, in 
comfortable chairs and in an environ- 
ment conducive to the breaking down 
of the set and artificial formality and 
restraint of the classroom, the work 
proceeds without forcing and with an 


) ever increasing effectiveness. In this 
_ atmosphere the student finds that he 


must carry through his work on a 
higher level, that he must think 
through his problems and present 
well-synthesized and effectively writ- 


| ten reports upon them regularly 


rather than hand in occasional quiz 
papers covered with memorized notes 
gathered from previous lectures. The 
intellectual life is imbued with new 
significance for him. The exchange of 
views and the critical discussions 
greatly enhance the values of the 
educational process, and the students 
usually arouse themselves to take 
advantage of their newly found op- 
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portunities. In this scheme the re- 
sponsibility for achievement is placed 
where it belongs—upon the student. 


HE Colgate catalogue carried 
the following statement concern- 
ing the requirements for graduation: 
“The quantitative requirement for 
graduation with the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, is the completion of 120 
semester credit-hours, and the secur- 
ing of 132 quality points. The Col- 
gate Bachelor’s degree, however, is 
not awarded for an accumulation of 
courses, credit-hours, or quality-points. 
To receive the recommendation of the 
faculty for the degree the student 
must, by passing a comprehensive ex- 
amination, satisfy his department that 
he has gained a mastery of his field of 
concentration. The gaining of insight, 
understanding, and appreciation of the 
problems in his field of study, together 
with the development of the critical 
abilities to such an extent that the stu- 
dent shall be able to marshal the best 
available facts toward the solution of 
these problems, are the required 
achievements for the degree.” 
Through the use of comprehensive 
examinations by all departments for 
Seniors last year, it was discovered 
that the accumulation by a student of 
a number of quality-points consider- 
ably above the average does not always 
indicate that the student has gained 
insight and understanding, apprecia- 
tion, power of penetrating thought, or 
even the ability to array his evidence 
toward the solution of problems. A 
few students with such accumulations 
were rather bad failures. Such aggre- 
gates may rather mean that the stu- 
dent is docile and persistent, regular 
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in attendance, a faithful recorder of 
lecture and class notes, and a parrot- 
like memorizer of them. As a re- 
sult Colgate is ready to discard the 
requirement of compulsory class 
attendance on the upper-class level 
together with its accompanying credit- 
hour and quality-point fetishes which 
when sufficiently multiplied have 
stood for an A.B. degree. While a 
student may, until a better scheme is 
devised, be carried along and allowed 
to enter the senior year as the result 
of acquiring the requisite number of 
credit-hours and quality-points, he can 
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graduate only through successfully 
passing a comprehensive examination 
in his field of concentration. 


It is said that an Anglican bishop , 


at an ordination asked the candidate, 


“What is the most sacrosanct thing | 


about the ordinance of baptism?” 
“Why, the baby, of course,” came the 
unexpected reply. Likewise Colgate 


thinks the development of the indi- , 


vidual student in a social environment 
is the most important activity that the 
college engages in. It is utilizing all 
its resources to provide an atmosphere 
to encourage such a development. 


[Vol. IV, No.2] , 
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. Fundamental Biological Concepts 


By H. W. RICKETT 


Confused Interpretations of Certain Scientific Concepts 


HE beginning courses in biol- 
ogy offered in colleges and 
universities have come to serve 
several purposes. They provide the 
fundamental basis of fact and training 
for a professional career in biology. 
They insure that a beginning student 
in his survey of various fields of 
knowledge shall, at least, have the 
' opportunity of choosing biology as his 
. specialty. But most of the students 
who take these courses in many large 
institutions do so because they are “‘re- 
quired” to take some scientific work; 
the courses are, therefore, intended to 
form part of a liberal education; they 
should present scientific method and 
_ biological principles, and enlarge the 
student’s experience of the world 
about him. 
In view of this situation, it seems 
of the highest importance that such 
' courses should state, as clearly as pos- 
sible, the fundamental concepts of 
biology and call attention to the ex- 
perimental method and the logic 
which underlie such concepts. Unfor- 
tunately, if we are to judge from 
many of the recent textbooks of bot- 
. any, of zodlogy, of genetics, and so on, 
which presumably represent what is 
taught, these fundamental concepts 
are stated extremely loosely, not to 
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Acquired by Students 


say mistakenly or misleadingly. I am 
not suggesting, of course, that the 
authors in question are confused or 
misinformed on matters of elementary 
biology; but it is fairly obvious that a 
person immersed in the technicalities 
of some rather restricted field may 
forget that certain statements are to 
be interpreted by students without 
previous biological associations, who 
will not read into them the connota- 
tions familiar to the specialist. A few 
examples may make clear the real 
nature of these contentions. 
“Heredity is the transmission to the 
offspring of the parental characteris- 
tics.” “The hereditary characteristics 
are all transmitted in a tiny germ.”* 
It is sufficiently evident to any biol- 
ogist that no characteristics are “trans- 
mitted” in any literal sense; what we 
call the characteristics of an organism 
are the results of the development of 
that organism. But the beginning 
student, with his tendency to learn 
phrases rather than to acquire an au- 
thentic mental picture, may take such 
statements literally, without further 
analysis. Even if he does not do quite 
this, his ideas are certainly blurred by 


1The quotations are taken from several widely 
used and recent textbooks. They are not all verbatim, 
but preserve the sense of the originals. The italics 
are mine. 
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the lack of clear statement. In this 
particular subject, he is even encour- 
aged to learn the phrase rather than 
to understand the fact; for his atten- 
tion is doubtless focused, by his 
teacher, on the reproductive processes, 
and he learns that something—the 
protoplasm of the germ cell—actually 
is “transmitted.” He acquires a defi- 
nite meaning for this word, and then 
is told that the “characteristics” are 
transmitted in the protoplasm. That 
the problem is a real one is evidenced 
by a statement made to me by a col- 
league (not a biologist) to the effect 
that “structures only are inherited, not 
functions.” If one is speaking of the 
actual protoplasmic inheritance, both 
structures and functions are inherited; 
if of the adult organism, neither 
structures nor functions are inherited. 

A similar confusion of thought is 
contained in the statement that “many 
characteristics are dependent also upon 
the environment.” Is it not essential 
to present a picture of development 
(and hence of all characteristics) as a 
result of interactions of a protoplasmic 
system with a given environment? I 
should question even the statement 
that “in the main the hereditary sub- 
stances are carried in the chromo- 
somes.” Granted that the genes are 
of paramount importance in control- 
ling development, is any part of the 
germ cell not a part of the hereditary 
substances? We are confusing the 
nature of inheritance with the mech- 
anism of heredity. 

To many the outstanding interest 
of biology is the wonderful “adapta- 
tions” presented by living organisms. 
Yet most textbooks are strikingly 
silent on what is meant by the term. 
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Does adaptation mean the fact that 
organisms “adapt themselves” to 
changed conditions? And, if so, do 
they? Or does it refer to a structure 
by means of which an organism func- 
tions in a given environment? If any- 
thing at all is said about adaptation, 
it is usually a step into the morass of 
teleology. “As a conductive system 
the stem occupies an important posi- 
tion. Consequently, the vascular bun- 
dles are prominent.” “The utilization 
of only certain rays of the sun accounts 
for the color of the leaves.” “In 
hydrophytes, the need for vascular 
bundles near the periphery no longer 
exists. Consequently, the cortex occu- 
pies a much larger area in proportion.” 
Such statements, which could be mul- 
tiplied, imply that the cause of the 
development of an adaptive structure 
is the actual need of such a structure 
—not merely that the lack of some- 
thing may entail a certain change in 
the course of development; but that 
the consequences of such a lack, if it 
should persist, modify present de- 
velopment. It is true that certain 
writers have proposed the admission 
into biological concepts of purposes; 
that is, directive influences which tend 
toward certain general conditions. But 
the fundamental scientific difficulty 1s 
to recognize what are the purposes— 
even when associated with conscious 
and articulate organisms. One can 
only say, with the immortal Dr. 
Pangloss, that “everything being made 
for an end, everything is necessarily 
for the best. Notice that noses have 
been made to wear spectacles, so we 
have spectacles. Legs are visibly insti- 
tuted in order to be clad, so we have 
hose.” Or should we say that an or 
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FUNDAMENTAL BIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


ganism absorbs a poisonous substance 
in order that it may die? 

The fact remains that all biological 
progress thus far has rested upon the 
mechanistic assumption. To give a 
student another impression is to mis- 
lead him as to the actual method of 
biology. He will not realize that the 
biologist is not satisfied with the need 
for light energy as an explanation of 
the presence of chlorophyll, but pro- 
ceeds with researches into its chemical 
causation. The following illustrates 
the obscuring of the cause by the 
implication of a need: “The size of 
the root system varies with that of the 
shoot, for the larger the shoot the 
larger the root system necessary.” 
Physiologists will scrutinize with in- 
terest the following: “Only a small 
part of the radiant energy is used in 
photosynthesis—the rest is converted 
into heat and produces vaporization of 
water. This process maintains a lower 
temperature. The effect is less promi- 
nent in the shade. Jn consequence, 
chloroplasts in the sunshine arrange 
themselves in line with the light rays 
and thus screen each other.” 


HE final effect of such teaching 

(or lack of teaching) is seen in 
the many popularized treatments of 
biology and in the biological material 
often included in non-biological text- 
books. It is instructive to notice some 
examples from such works. “The in- 
heritance of acquired characteristics, 
that is, changes in the organism during 
its lifetime, has long been an issue.” 
What sort of a characteristic can be 
thus defined as a change? And is any 
characteristic of the organism (except 
that it is alive) not acquired by it dur- 
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ing its lifetime? In the interests of 
clear thinking, is it not necessary to 
show that what we are thinking of is 
variation among organisms, differ- 
ences correlated with environmental 
differences? “The algae can adapt 
themselves to changed temperatures, so 
that a species lives in arctic snows, an- 
other survives in heated springs.” One 
wonders what would happen to the 
arctic alga if it were introduced into 
the hot spring. “Plants of the desert 
protect themselves by spikes. Animals 
of the desert assume the blended col- 
ors of earth and haze.” Would a lion 
turn white if he migrated to the arctic 
—or green if he wandered into a 
meadow? Or is this Lamarckian evo- 
lution—which the author in question 
disavows in the same chapter? Con- 
sidered as mere statements of remark- 
able natural facts, or as expressions of 
some fundamental philosophy of na- 
ture, such statements are perhaps rele- 
vant; but they must not imply the 
causal connections which they do and 
at the same time parade as biological 
principles. “At present the mystery 
of the process of heredity and varia- 
tion is unsolved. The German biol- 
ogist, Weismann, has set forth what 
is the generally accepted theory.” 
What “process” of the many is meant? 
Some of them are well understood. Is 
science merely a matter of choosing 
the best theories? No mention is made 
of any evidence contributed by Weis- 
mann or another, which would bear 
on the value of the theory. “The off- 
spring of parents bearing dominant 
and recessive characters pass these 
characters on to the future generations 
in the ratio of 1-2-1.” This is surely 
the reductio ad absurdum of all such 
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phraseology! Notice that the off- 
spring must “possess” both dominant 
and recessive characters, if they are to 
“pass them on.” Nothing could better 
demonstrate the confusion between the 
essential nature of heredity and the 
visible results. 


UCH obscure nonsense is current 

in the popular press, is taught in 
the secondary schools, and is to be 
found in colleges and universities. 
Much as biologists may deplore the 
situation, a comparison of such pseudo- 
science with their own textbooks re- 
veals the unpleasant fact that the 
current concepts of biology result from 
the teaching of biologists. Either 
carelessness or silence effects a tre- 
mendous distortion. Besides the errors 
which IJ have already treated, similar 
confusion is to be found in discussions 
of evolution, of irritability, and of 
other biological subjects. 

The recognition of the evil should 
provide the remedy. Biological 
thought is disseminated to the lay 
world, first, through the students in 
“seneral” classes; second, through 
graduate students who themselves 
may become teachers of such classes. 
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In our elementary courses we should 


insist upon more careful statement in 
textbook and in class. We should 
point out whenever possible how a 
statement of a general principle may 
express simply and clearly the actual 


facts—the results of observation— | 


without introducing unnecessary fig- 
ures of speech. In short, we can make 
a conscious effort to combat the 
strangely prevalent view that science 
is a collection of theories and mys- 
teries. The same principles may be 
naturally introduced into the training 
of the graduate student, since in most 
institutions the candidate for a higher 
degree is required to present an orig- 
inal contribution to science. The 


purely literary side of this require- | 


ment has been too long neglected. 
Thought is dependent upon words. 
Careless wording, faulty grammar (and 
these are not absent from our journals 


and books) are likely to lead to poor | 


logic. The embryo biologist should be 
taught that careful statement, careful 


reasoning, careful formulation are at | 


least as important as the unearthing 
of a new fact. Only then may we hope 
for the spread of biology as a science 


instead of a collection of catchwords. 
[Vol. IV, No.2] 
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Endowment and Security 


By HAROLD T. SMITH 


The Investment Policies of the Privately Endowed 
Colleges of the Middle West 


nearly all of the colleges of the 

Middle West invested their en- 
dowment funds almost exclusively in 
farm real-estate first mortgages. Dur- 
ing and after the war, good farm mort- 
gages, at the accustomed high interest 
rate and based on a reasonable earning 
power of the security, became quite 
sarce; and colleges were led into 
making loans on farms at so high a 
valuation that too many foreclosures 
inevitably followed. These farms, 
quite generally, have been carried on 
the books of the colleges at the face 


Pres to the World War, 


' of the mortgages plus foreclosure 


costs, with the expectation that the 
necessary losses would be taken at the 
time of their sale. It is needless to say 
that so few farms have been sold, up 
to the present time, that the ultimate 


_ losses cannot be estimated. They will 


vary with individual colleges. 

It is attempted here to show how 
this experience with farm mortgages 
has tended to affect the investment 
policies of the privately endowed col- 
leges of the Middle West; what 
tendency has developed toward di- 
versification of investments; and how 
such diversification as has set in com- 
pares with the diversification of in- 
vestments practiced by older colleges 
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of the East. The financial reports, 
from which facts and conclusions are 
drawn, have been obtained through 
the offices of the presidents of the col- 
leges. Forty-eight of the 91 colleges 
of eight states of the Middle West: 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, and six selected eastern 
colleges have co-operated by furnish- 
ing their financial reports for the ten- 
year period, 1917 to 1927. 

The data summarized in Table I 
show that many middle western col- 
leges tended to reduce their propor- 
tionate investments in farm mortgages 
and farm real estate during this period 
and had come to practice greater di- 
versification. It will be observed that, 
considering total endowment invest- 
ments of all colleges of the eight 
states, the percentage of investments 
in farm mortgages and real estate was 
the highest at about the time of the 
depression of 1921, after which time 
it declined. The proportion of invest- 
ments in city mortgages and real 
estate did not change much during the 
ten years. The percentage of invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds seems to 
have run counter to that of invest- 
ments in farm mortgages and real 
estate, and was the lowest at the time 
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of the depression of 1921, and in- 
creased thereafter. 


STUDY of the trends of invest- 

ments of the colleges of the in- 
dividual states discloses considerable 
variation in investment practices. Dur- 
ing the ten-year period, colleges of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota 
materially reduced their proportion of 
farm investments. While the colleges 
of Iowa, Missouri, and South Dakota 
made slight percentage reductions, 
and the colleges of Nebraska and 
Kansas made no percentage reductions 
at all in farm holdings, there were 
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Missouri college president wrote with 
considerable enthusiasm concerning 
the advantages of city real-estate 


mortgages, commenting upon their | 


excellent security and high yield. Col- 
leges of Illinois and Minnesota, on 
the other hand, definitely decreased 
the proportion of their investments in 
them. The reports show that the in- 
vestments of Iowa colleges in city 
real-estate holdings were quite sub- 
stantial throughout the period, but no 
particular trend had developed. While 
colleges of South Dakota gradually 


increased the proportion of their very | 
small holdings of city real-estate in- | ; 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTaL ENDOWMENTS INVESTED IN THE THREE Major INVESTMENT 
CLASSES BY THE COLLEGES OF THE EIGHT STATES DURING THE TEN-YEAR PERIOD 














Investment Class | 1927-26 1925-24 | 1923-22 | 1921-20 | 1919-18 | 1917-16 
@) (2) (3) | ~~) (5) () | «@) 
} j | 
Farm mortgages and farm real estate. . | 49 §2 62 58 56 57 
City mortgages and city real estate... . | 10 14 | 13 12 | 9 10 
0 SS Serre rere re 28 25 | 19 22 | 20 24 
ME ttiicrey stor vc irre wale +8 ; | 13 9 6 8 15 9 








colleges in each of these states which 
supplemented their financial reports 
by remarks to the effect that their 
boards or investment committees were 
coming to favor greater diversifica- 
tion. Reporting colleges which were 
not following the tendency to shift 
some of their investments from farm 
holdings were: in Wisconsin, none; in 
Illinois, one; in Minnesota, none; in 
Iowa, three; in South Dakota, two; 
in Missouri, two; in Nebraska, two; 
and in Kansas, four. 

As to investments in city mortgages 
and real estate, colleges of Wisconsin 
and Missouri definitely increased the 
proportion of their investments in 
them during the ten-year period. One 


vestments, Nebraska and Kansas col- 
leges were not investing in them at 
all. The tendency to invest a larger 
share of endowments in city mort- 
gages and real estate was not strong. 

A stronger trend was to invest 
a larger percentage in stocks and 
bonds, particularly on the part of 
colleges in Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Minnesota. Certain Missouri colleges 
had been investing in stocks and bonds 
for some time, and no increase in that 


direction seems to have occurred dur- | 


ing the ten years. The tendency of 
colleges of South Dakota and Ne- 
braska to shift investments in this di- 
rection set in as late as 1925 and had 
not reached large proportions by 1927. 
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ENDOWMENT AND SECURITY 


lowa colleges had not invested heav- 
ily in stocks and bonds; and Kansas 
colleges had actually decreased their 
percentage holdings of them. The re- 
porting colleges showing a tendency 
to invest a larger share of their en- 
dowments in stocks and bonds were: 
in Wisconsin, four; in Illinois, six; in 
Minnesota, five; in Iowa, two; in 
Missouri, four; in South Dakota, 
three; in Nebraska, three; and in 
Kansas, none. 

Summarizing thus far, colleges of 
the eight states taken as a whole 
tended to decrease their investments 


| in farm mortgages and real estate and 


to increase their investments in stocks 
and bonds after the depression of 
1921. Colleges of the three states, 


| Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota, 


which most reduced their proportion- 
ate investments in farm holdings, 
most increased their proportionate 
investments in stocks and_ bonds. 
Colleges of the other states, while 
tending, as a whole, not to invest so 
exclusively in farm holdings as for- 
merly, seem not to have established a 
definite alternative policy. 

It is of interest to note what stocks 
and bonds were owned by those col- 
leges of the Middle West which had 
invested most heavily in them; and 
how their investments compared, as 
to classes and diversification, with 
those owned by the six selected east- 
em colleges. The eleven heaviest in- 


_ Vestors in stocks and bonds of the 


middle western colleges were: Beloit, 
Carleton, Coe, Eureka, Hastings, 
Illinois College, Knox, Macalester, 
Ripon, Westminster, and Wheaton. 

he six eastern colleges, selected, pri- 
marily, because of their moderate size 
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and the organization of their financial 
reports, were: Bates, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Johns Hopkins, Smith, and 
Wellesley. 

At the end of the ten-year period, 
the eastern colleges had 80 per cent 
of their productive endowments in- 
vested in stocks and bonds, the bal- 
ance being in city real estate, city 
mortgages, and miscellaneous items. 
One college owned two very small 
farm real-estate mortgages. The 
eleven middle western colleges had 
40 per cent of their endowments in- 
vested in stocks and bonds, the balance 
being in farm and city mortgages and 
real estate and miscellaneous items. 

A summary classification of the 
stocks and bonds owned by the two 
groups of colleges is here given in 
Table II for the sake of easy com- 
parison. While the amounts invested 
in each class are expressed in both 
thousands of dollars and percentages 
of total investments in stocks and 
bonds, the latter is most worthy of 
attention. The table shows that in un- 
dertaking larger investments in stocks 
and bonds the middle western colleges 
had followed quite closely the older 
and more settled policies of the east- 
ern colleges, although they had in- 
vested slightly less in stocks and 
slightly more in domestic bonds. 

It will be observed that both groups 
of colleges had approximately 7 per 
cent of their investments in stocks and 
bonds in the form of foreign holdings. 
Slightly more than half of these were 
foreign government bonds distributed 
over seven continents, the heaviest in- 
vestments being in Canada, South 
America, and Europe. The distribu- 
tion made by the two groups of col- 
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leges was about the same except that 
middle western colleges owned twice 
the number of South American bonds 
as did the eastern colleges. The most 
popular governments were: the King- 
dom of Norway, the Argentine Na- 
tion, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Dominion of Canada, the Repub- 
lic of Cuba, the Japanese Imperial 
Government, and the Kingdom of 
Belgium. 
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bank bonds owned by eastern colleges, , 


three were European; one, Canadian; , 
and one, Asiatic; while of the six 
owned by the middle western colleges, 
on the other hand, only one was 
European; one, Canadian; and four, 
South American. 

About three-fourths of the total 
stocks and bonds owned by the two 
groups of colleges were domestic 
bonds. The investments in these se- 


TABLE II 


INVESTMENTS IN THE Various CuassEs oF Stocks AND Bonps, ExpRESsED IN 
TuHousanps oF DoLLaRs AND IN PERCENTAGES OF ToTAL 
INVESTMENTS IN STOCKS AND Bonps 






































Ownep By EAsTERN | Ownep By Mippte Western 
Secpeitumma Onnce CoLLEeGEs CoLLEGES a 
In Thousands | In Per Cent | In Thousands | In Per Cent 
@) i (2) [ (3) (4) (5) 
Total foreign bonds....... | $2,405 | 6.8 $ 380 7.0 
Total foreign stocks....... 226 | 0.6 None None 
Total foreign stocks and | -_ 
Sa $ 2,631 7.4 $ 380 7.0 
Total domestic bonds....... $24,839 70.7 $4,038 75.2 7 
Total domestic stocks..... 7,718 21.9 955-2 17.8 
Total domestic stocks and ined 
ee eae $32,557 92.6 $4,993.2 93.0 
Total foreign and domes-| 
tic stocks and bonds...| $35,188 100.0 |  $5,373.2 100.0 








The chief fact of interest concerning 
the small number of foreign municipal 
bonds owned by the two groups of col- 
leges is that those owned by eastern 
colleges were primarily Canadian, 
while those owned by middle western 
colleges were primarily European. 
Each group owned two South Ameri- 
can municipals. 

All but two of the foreign railway 
bonds, and eight of the twelve for- 
eign public-utility bonds, owned by 
the two groups of colleges were Ca- 
nadian. Of the five industrial and 


curities were so large that space does 
not permit of detailed discussion; but 
it is of interest that each group of col- 
leges had invested about half as much 
in domestic government bonds as in 
foreign government bonds—perhaps 
because of the lower yield. The mid- 
dle western colleges, on the other , 
hand, owned about eleven times the 
proportion of domestic municipal 
bonds as did the eastern colleges. 
This, again, is probably due to the 
difference in yield, since eastern col- 
leges owned 4 to 5 per cent bonds of 
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eastern cities, primarily, while the 
middle western colleges owned 6 to 
6.5 per cent improvement bonds of 
middle western municipalities. 

The eastern colleges owned three 
times the proportion of domestic rail- 


_ way bonds as did the middle western 


colleges. Their holdings of these rep- 
resented 134 different railroads and 
totaled $9,000,000, approximately 
one-fourth of their entire holdings of 
stocks and bonds. Middle western 
colleges, on the other hand, had 42 
per cent of their corporate holdings in 
the form of domestic public-utility 


| bonds, almost twice the proportion of 


these bonds owned by eastern colleges. 
This difference in investment policy 
may have been due to the newness of 
the investment program of the mid- 
dle western colleges or to changed 
investment conditions, probably the 
latter. 

It is noteworthy that eastern col- 
leges owned domestic industrial bonds 
amounting to 18 per cent of their total 
stocks and bonds; or about two-thirds 
the amount of domestic railway bonds 
owned. Middle western colleges owned 
more than one and a half times as 
many of these bonds as of domestic 
ralway bonds, although their propor- 
tion of these was about two-thirds that 
of eastern colleges. 

Investments in domestic common 
stocks Were not unimportant to either 
group of colleges, the eastern colleges 
having 22 per cent and the middle 
western colleges 18 per cent of their 
total corporate investments in this 
form. Eastern colleges had 5.8 per 
cent in railway common stocks and 2 
per cent in railway preferred stocks, 
while the middle western colleges 
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owned practically no railway stocks. 
They, on the other hand, had 5.3 per 
cent in public utility common and pre- 
ferred stocks, while the eastern col- 
leges had but 2.4 per cent in them. 
Both groups of colleges had approxi- 
mately 9 per cent of their stocks and 
bonds in the form of industrial com- 
mon and preferred stocks, especially 
the latter. Bank and insurance com- 
mon stocks made up 2.5 per cent and 
3.4 per cent of the holdings of eastern 
colleges and of middle western col- 
leges, respectively. 


IVERSIFICATION, in_ itself, 

is no proof of a good invest- 

ment policy. One college, an ex- 
clusive investor in farm mortgages, 
insists yet today that it has never lost 
a dollar in farm mortgages, and gives 
as the reason that it has always secured 
mortgages on the best of farms only, 
and at very low valuations. It be- 
lieves in investing in the one thing its 
board knows most about, and being 
careful. There are colleges which have 
bought bonds during periods of high 
bond prices, for the sake of diver- 
sification, when they might better 
have bought still more farm mort- 
gages. The real value of diversifica- 
tion for colleges, which are supposed 
to buy only the best securities at any 
time, lies in opening a wider field of 
investment opportunity. There are 
times when land values are too high, 
and few good farm mortgages are 
available. This tended to be true over 
a great part of the Middle West for 
quite a period of time during and after 
the World War. It was the time to 
invest in something else. Likewise, 
there are times when good bonds are 
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too high priced, and cannot be bought 
advantageously. Perhaps this was 
true during the months just prior to 
the panicky period of 1931, a time 
when excellent farm mortgages were 
being overlooked. 

Middle western colleges need to 
get more of this conception of the 
value of diversification, and not to 
stick to the farm mortgage when val- 
uations are too high, nor to buy bonds 
when they are too high, just for the 
sake of rounding out a program of di- 
versification. Diversification should be 
thought of as a means to an end. Aside 
from paying more attention to the 
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normal or long-run earning capacity | 


of the concern or individual back of 
the security, and, perhaps, paying less 


attention to the market value of the | 


security, investors should pay more 
attention to the market trends of se- 
curity prices. Market-price trends oc- 
cur in the case of the best securities as 
well as in the case of inferior securi- 
ties. The principle of diversification 
should enable the investor to shift to 
those classes of investments which are 
amply secured by normal earnings, 
and at a time when the price quots- 
tions are such as to bring the best 


yield on the investments. | 
[Vol. IV, No. 2] 
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_ Student and Collegiate Contracts 


By DAVID A. LANE, JR. 


Some Legal Relationships of a Private College to Its Students 


trolled colleges or universities 

have not at some time been 
threatened with, or actually involved 
in, court action brought by or in 
behalf of a student. It is well, there- 
fore, that the officers of such institu- 
tions should be thoroughly cognizant 
of the rights, duties, and privileges 
which accrue to them, on one hand, 
and to their students, on the other, in 
the eyes of the law. 

This discussion will outline some 
of the legal relationships which an 
American privately controlled institu- 
tion of higher education bears to its 

- students, as revealed by an examina- 
tion of all pertinent decisions of courts 
of last resort reported in the “Amer- 
ican Digest Series.” The relationships 
considered will involve admission and 
exclusion of students, instruction, dis- 
cipline, suspension and expulsion, and 
graduation. What are the rights, 
duties, and privileges of the institu- 
tion, and what those of the student? 

It should be pointed out first that 
the basic relationship between a stu- 
dent and a privately controlled insti- 
tution of higher learning is purely 
contractual. He has no inherent right 
to attend it, as he may have to attend 
a tax-supported institution. His rights 
are entirely contractual. Both the stu- 


Protest few privately con- 
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dent and the institution, moreover, 
are bound by the terms of the contract, 
whether explicit or implied. The stu- 
dent, however, may terminate the re- 
lationship at pleasure, while the insti- 
tution may not do so except for cause. 

All pertinent court decisions sus- 
tain this point of view. What seems 
to be the latest case in point arose in 
1928, when one Beatrice Anthony 
sued, in the courts, for reinstatement 
in Syracuse University, from which 
she had been dismissed. Although the 
Supreme Court of the state refused 
this student’s petition for reinstate- 
ment, on grounds to be discussed later, 
the court pointed out the contractual 
nature of the relationship established 
between the student and the institution: 


Under ordinary circumstances and con- 
ditions a person matriculating at a univer- 
sity establishes a contractual relationship 
under which, upon compliance with all 
reasonable regulations as to scholastic stand- 
ing, attendance, deportment, payment of 
tuition, and otherwise, he is entitled to pur- 
sue his selected course to completion, and 
receive the degree or certificate awarded 
for the successful completion of such a 
course.” 


A Michigan case is also worth not- 


ing. In this case two Negro students 

* Anthony v. Syracuse University, 231 N.Y.Supp. 
435, 224 App.Div. 487, reversing 223 N.Y.Supp. 796, 
130 Misc.Rep. 249. 
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sought a writ of mandamus to compel 
their reinstatement in a medical col- 
lege from which they had been dis- 
missed on account of the objection of 
white students to their presence. The 
Supreme Court of the state, in ruling 
that the two students had a contractual 
right to continue in the college, said: 


Relators [the two students] are at lib- 
erty to terminate all relations at any time. 
It does not follow that respondent [the 
college] has the same right. In fact, when 
one is admitted to a college, there is an 
implied understanding that he shall not be 
arbitrarily dismissed therefrom. The re- 
quired fees may be paid annually, and may 
be no more than fair fees for the advantages 
received by the student during the year, 
and yet it is clear that the fees for the first 
year are, in fact, paid and received with 
the understanding that the work of the year 
will not be made fruitless, or graduation 
and a degree made impossible, by an arbi- 
trary refusal to permit further attendance. 
In this understanding there is no want of 
mutuality. There is no want of good and 
valuable consideration. . . . There is no 
good reason why the law should not recog- 
nize, as growing out of these relations, a 
right of relators resting in contract to be 
continued as students by the respondent.” 


HIS contractual relationship car- 
ries with it certain significant im- 
plications. One of these is that a 
private college or university may con- 
tract with whom it will and refuse to 
contract with whom it will. That is to 


* Booker et al. v. Grand Rapids Medical College, 
156 Mich. 95, 126 N.W. 589. Other decisions in 
point are People ex. rel. Cecil v. Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, 14 N.Y.Supp. 490, N.E. 253; Gold- 
stein v. New York University, 76 App.Div. 80, 82, 
78 N.Y.Supp. 739; Baltimore University v. Colton, 98 
Md. 623, 57 A. 14, 64 L.R.A. 108; McClintock v. 
Lake Forest University, 222 Ill.App. 468; Barker v. 
Bryn Mawr College, 278 Pa. 121; and John B. Stet- 
son University v. Hunt, 88 Fla. 510, 102 So. 637. 
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say, it may admit or refuse to admit 
whom it will, in the absence of an ex. 
press provision to the contrary in its 
charter or in the statutes. Thus, in 
the suit of the two Negroes against 
Grand Rapids Medical College, to 
which previous reference has been 
made, the Supreme Court of Michigan 
pointed out that although it was true 
that the college, having once admitted 
the two Negro students, was bound by 
its contract, it was also true that they 
need not have been admitted in the 
first place. The court said: 


It seems clear that private institutions of 
learning, though incorporated, may select 
those whom it will receive, and may dis- 
criminate by sex, age, proficiency in learn- 
ing or otherwise. Probably no reason need 
be given for refusing in the first instance 
to admit any student. Relators have been 


* COU 


stit 


denied no privilege or immunity resting in | 


positive law protected or guaranteed by the 
federal or the state constitution.® 


This right of a private institution to 
admit or exclude whom it will does 
not release it, however, from the 
necessity of conforming to whatever 
statutes the state in which it is located 
may have adopted with reference to 
the question. Thus, as a result of a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States affirming the constitu- 
tionality of a Kentucky statute prohib- 
iting the teaching of white and Negro 
children in the same school and at the 
same time, Berea College, which had 
formerly admitted both white and 
Negro students, was forced to discon- 
tinue the practice. The court said: 


. . . the appellant [Berea College] as 4 
corporation created by the state has no nat- 


® Booker et al., op. cit. 
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, wal right to teach at all. Its right to teach 


js such as the state sees fit to give it, and 
the state may withhold it altogether or 


| qualify it at its pleasure.* 


The Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, Western District, in the only 
case found to deal with the point, has 
ruled that another implication of the 
contractual relationship between a pri- 
vate college and a student is that, in 
the absence of stipulations to the con- 


| trary, the student may call upon the 


institution to fulfill its obligations 
within any reasonable time. In this 
decision the court upheld the judg- 
ment of a lower court to the effect 
that a receipt for tuition, entitling a 
student “to all the privileges of the 


‘course of study” at an educational in- 


stitution, did not confine the holder’s 
right to demand instruction to the 
term at which he was entered, but per- 
mitted it within any reasonable time 
thereafter. The only question held 
admissible was as to the reasonableness 


_ of the elapsed time, and this question, 


it was held, was for the jury.” 

Some courts have held that still an- 
other implication of this contractual 
relationship is that a private school 
annot be compelled by mandamus to 
issue a diploma, reinstate a student, or 
do acts of a like nature, since man- 
damus will not lie to compel a private 
individual or corporation to fulfill the 
terms of a contract.° These courts 
hold that an action for breach of con- 
tract is the proper remedy. Other 
courts, however, have held that the 


“Berea College v. Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
211 'U.S. 45. 

5 Tron City Commercial College v. Kerr, Pa. 3 
Brewster 196. 

* Barker v. Bryn Mawr College, 278 Pa. 121; 
Booker et al. v. Grand Rapids Medical College, op. 
ti, and others. 
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latter type of action is not a sufficient 
remedy in cases involving the relation 
of a student to an institution of learn- 
ing.” The weight of opinion seems to 
be about equally balanced. The dis- 
agreement, however, is solely with 
regard to the nature of the action 
which should be instituted or allowed, 
not with respect to a student’s right 
of redress when his claim has good 
and sufficient basis. 

With regard to conduct and disci- 
pline, the courts are agreed that a 
private college or university may 
make and enforce reasonable regula- 
tions for the conduct of its students 
and that it may suspend or expel stu- 
dents for failure to conform to such 
regulations. It is held also that when 
a student enters such an institution he 
impliedly, if not actually, agrees to 
abide by its regulations. The institu- 
tion stands im loco parentis, and the 
court will not interpose itself between 
institution and student in matters of 
conduct and discipline unless the regu- 
lation in question is shown to be clearly 
unreasonable, unlawful, or contrary to 
public policy, or unless the action of 
the institution is shown to have been 
clearly arbitrary or malicious. 

Many supporting cases indicating a 
complete concord of opinion in this 
respect might be cited. In 1866, the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, upholding 
a regulation of Wheaton College 
which prohibited its students from 
joining secret societies, expressed its 
decision as follows: 

Whether the rule be judicious or not, it 
violates neither good morals nor the law 


* Baltimore University of Baltimore City v. Col- 
ton, 98 Md. 623, 57 Atl. 14; State v. Lincoln Medical 
College, 81 Neb. 533, 116 N.W. 294, 17 R.L.A. 930; 
and others. 
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of the land, and is therefore clearly within 
the power of the college authorities to make 
and enforce. A discretionary power has 
been given them to regulate the discipline 
of their college in such manner as they 
deem proper, and so long as their rules vio- 
late neither divine nor human law, we have 
no more authority to interfere than we 
have to control the domestic discipline of a 
father in his family.® 


And in 1924, in a case growing out of 
the expulsion of a young woman stu- 
dent from the University of Mary- 
land, a public institution, the Supreme 
Court of Maryland spoke as follows 
concerning the general rule of disci- 
pline in all colleges: 


The maintenance of discipline, the up- 
keep of the necessary tone and standards of 
behavior in a body of students in a college, 
is, of course, a task committed to its faculty 
and officers, not to the courts. It is a task 
which demands special experience and is 
often of much delicacy, especially in dealing 
with girl students, and the officers must of 
necessity be left untrammeled in handling 
the problems which arise as their judgment 
and discretion may dictate, looking to the 
ends to be accomplished. Only in extraor- 
dinary situations can a court of law ever 
be called upon to step in between students 
and the officers in charge of them. When 
it is made clear that an action with respect 
to a student has been, not an honest exer- 
cise of discretion looking to the proper ends, 
but beyond the limits of that discretion, or 
arising from some motive extraneous to the 
purposes committed to that discretion, the 
courts may be called upon for relief. In 
such cases, the officials have, as it is some- 
times said, acted arbitrarily, or abused their 
discretion; and the courts may be required 
to remedy that.° 

® State of Illinois ex. rel. Pratt v. Wheaton Col- 


lege, 40 Ill. 186. 
° Woods v. Simpson, 146 Md. 547, 126 A. 882. 
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OURTS have been liberal, more. 


over, in passing upon the reason- 
ableness and legality of college and 
university regulations brought before 
them. The regulation of Wheaton 
College, previously referred to, pro- 
hibiting its students from joining se. 
cret societies, was upheld even when 
the society in question was such an 
undoubtedly worthy society as the 
Good Templars. A_ regulation of 
Berea College prohibiting its students 
from patronizing eating houses and 
amusements in the town of Berea, not 
controlled by the college, has also 
been upheld,” as has a regulation of 
Tyler Commercial College, Texas, re- 
serving the right of the institution at 
all times to require its students to 
board in homes approved by the 
college.”* 

Many court decisions indicate, also, 
that students may be disciplined or ex- 
pelled for breaches of conduct other 
than those contrary to specific rules or 
regulations. The New York Court of 
Appeals, for example, has upheld 
New York University in its expulsion 
of a student for having deliberately 
borne false witness against a fellow- 
student.” The New York Court of 


Appeals also upheld, in 1917, the | 


action of Columbia University in dis- 
missing a student who had made 2 
public address at an “Emma Gold- 
man” meeting,”’ in which he had stated 
that there would be a draft revolution 


1° Gott v. Berea College et al., 156 Ky. 376, 161 
S.W. 204. 

11 Castleberry v. Tyler Commercial College, 217 
S.W. 82. 

12 Goldstein v. New York Universit 
80, 82, 78 N.Y.Supp. 739. 

13 Samson v. Trustees of Columbia University 
the City of New York, 167 N.Y.Supp. 202, 101 Mis. 
Rep. 146, affirmed 167 N.Y.Supp. 1125, 181 App 
Div. 936. 


yy 76 App.Div. 
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ore. | during the war of 1917. In 1931 
son. the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
and | chusetts upheld the Portia Law School 
fore | in its dismissal of a married woman 
aton | student who had boasted to fellow- 
pro- | students that legal principles learned 
x se. , in the Law School had enabled her to 
when | secure free groceries, free coal, and 
h an | involuntary Christmas presents from 


the her husband, from whom she was 
1 of | separated, and who was under a tem- 
jents | porary order of the probate court to 
and | pay a certain sum for her support. 
, not | The evidence in this case showed that 
also | this student had obtained from dealers, 
on of | of credit, groceries and coal, some- 
s, re- | times in eXcessive amounts, without 
on at | informing the dealers of her marital 
ts to : status and, as she frankly informed the 
- the | dean, without intending to pay for 
them personally. The court said: 





The facts found warranted the master 
in finding that the continued presence of 
the plaintiff at the Portia Law School 
would be subversive of the discipline of the 
chool, would tend to cast a shadow upon 
the reputation of the institution, and con- 
sequently would affect its power to gradu- 
ate pupils imbued with good principles and 
impressed with high ideals of the profession 
of the law.** 


It has been ruled that a student is 
lable to discipline for an offense com- 
mitted after all the work of the cur- 
nculum has been completed but before 
the actual awarding of the degree.” 

lution It has also been ruled that the prin- 

,6,  , SPle of condonement does not apply 

-imatters of school discipline.” That 
8 to say, if an institution overlooks a 
tudent’s offense, the institution is not 


“ White v. Portia Law School, et al., 147 N.E. 187. 

* People ex rel. O'Sullivan v. New York Law 
Sthool et al., 22 N.Y.Supp. 663. 

* Woods v. Simpson, op. cit. 
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thereby precluded from taking that 
offense into consideration at a later 
date, when some other offense has 
been committed. 


S A student entitled to, and must 

the institution allow him, a formal 
trial, in the full legal sense of the 
term, when his guilt or innocence of a 
breach of conduct is being determined? 
An examination of the few pertinent 
cases indicates that it was formerly 
held that the institution must afford 
the student such a trial, but that 
the more recent cases hold it to be 
unnecessary. 

In 1887, for example, a Pennsyl- 
vania county court in a decision from 
which an appeal was not taken granted 
a writ of mandamus compelling the 
officers of Dickinson College to read- 
mit a student dismissed for participat- 
ing in a campus disturbance, on the 
ground that the investigation con- 
ducted by the college had not been a 
hearing or trial in accordance with 
legal procedure.*’ A later (1901) 
decision of an Ohio court, however, 
did not insist upon a formal trial. 
This court held that where a student 
had been thought guilty of breaches 
of duty of such a nature that it was 
injurious to the institution to allow 
him to continue as a student, and when 
he had been allowed opportunity to 
make full explanation before the fac- 
ulty and show his innocence, and 
where the faculty had made a careful 
investigation, the student’s expulsion 
was justifiable.” 


Perhaps, because colleges have 
** Commonwealth ex rel. Hill v. McCauley et al., 
3 Pa.Co.Ct. 77. 


18 Koblitz v. Western Reserve University, 21 Ohio 
Cir.Ct.R. 144, 11 O.C.D. 515. 
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learned by experience how to phrase 
their regulations with respect to sus- 
pension and expulsion, the most recent 
court decisions have held that definite 
charges, trial, or hearing are not 
necessary. In 1923, for example, the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, deny- 
ing a student’s petition for a writ of 
mandamus compelling her readmis- 
sion to Bryn Mawr College, said: 

We agree with the court below that 

. in view of the regulation, on which 
the relator obtained entrance to the college, 
providing that the latter “reserves the right 
to exclude at any time students whose con- 
duct . . . it regards as undesirable,” de- 
fendant is not required to prefer charges 
and hold a trial thereof, before dismissing a 
student regarded by it as undesirable.” 


The Supreme Court of Florida, in a 
similar case, rendered a similar de- 
cision in 1925.”° 

The latest case in point, to which 
previous reference has been made, was 
decided in 1928. It grew out of the 
dismissal of a student from Syracuse 
University without the preferring of 
specific charges. The student had 
been merely advised by the officers 
that they had heard rumors about her, 
that they had learned that she had 
caused trouble in the house of the 
Greek-letter sorority to which she be- 
longed, and that they did not think 
her to be “a typical Syracuse girl.” 
When suit was instituted to compel 
her reinstatement, the Supreme Court 
of Appeals denied her petition, on the 
ground that the registration cards 
signed by her for each of the three 
years of her registration had called 


attention to a catalogue rule which 
1° Barker v. Bryn Mawr College, 278 Pa. 121. 
2° John B. Stetson University v. Hunt., 88 Fla. 
510, 102 So, 637. 
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stated that the University reserved the 
right to request, with or without spe- 
cific charges, the withdrawal of any 
student whose presence it deemed 
detrimental. The court held, further, 
that she was bound by the terms of 
this regulation, under the rule of con- 
structive knowledge, even though, as 
she stated, she had not read the cata- 
logue and therefore had no knowledge 
of the regulation. The court held, 
too, that her argument that the regu- 
lation was contrary to public policy was 
without effect because the relationship 
was voluntary and contractual.”* 


HE courts agree that a private 
college or university may make 
and enforce regulations which stipulate 
requirements for graduation, degrees, 
and diplomas. Courts will refuse, 
moreover, to interfere with an educa- 
tional institution in the exercise of this 
prerogative, which is discretionary, un- 
less it is made clear that the institution 
has acted arbitrarily or maliciously. 
Thus the Supreme Court of Ore- 
gon, in affirming a decision of a lower 
court against a student who had sued 
to compel a college to issue him a 
diploma in dental medicine, on the 
ground that his papers had been un- 
fairly marked, said: 


The power to determine whether the 
plaintiff was entitled to a degree was vested 
in the faculty of the defendant. They ex- 
amined him in the various branches taught 
by the defendant, and required for grad- 
uation, and decided, after such examination, 
that he was not qualified to receive the 
diploma or the degree, and the college re- 
fused to graduate him. In the absence of 
proof of bad faith, or misconduct or arbi- 


*1 Anthony v. Syracuse University, op. cit. 
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trary action, on the part of the faculty, 
their decisions cannot be reversed by the 
court.”” 

An institution will not be allowed, 
however, arbitrarily or maliciously to 
refuse to graduate a student who has 
met its requirements. Thus, in 1891, 
the Supreme Court of New York, in 
reversing the decision of a lower court, 
held that the Bellevue Hospital Med- 
ical College had arbitrarily refused to 
examine and graduate a student who 
had demonstrably met all the require- 
ments of the college.** Similarly the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska ruled, in 
1908, that the board of directors of 
Lincoln Medical College had acted 
arbitrarily and capriciously when they 
had refused to issue a diploma to a 
student whom the dean had recom- 
mended to them as having fulfilled all 
the demands of the institution, includ- 
ing the passing of all examinations 
entitling him to a diploma.” 

Three miscellaneous Supreme Court 
decisions are worthy of note. One, an 


‘ Illinois decision, has held that the 


presentation of a “dummy” diploma 
is not evidence that the student is 
entitled to a degree.*® Another, a 
Pennsylvania decision, has held that a 
diploma is void unless it bears the seal 


of the institution.”* A third, in Massa- 


chusetts, has ruled that the vote of the 


** Tate v. North Pacific College, 70 Or. 160, 140 
Pac. 743. Other pertinent cases are People ex. rel. 
Jones v. Neww York Homoeopathic Medical College and 
Hospital, 20 N.Y.Supp. 379 and People of the State 
of Illinois ex rel. Michelangelo Pacella, Appellant v. 
Bennett Medical College, Appellee, 205 Ill.App. 324. 

** People ex rel. Cecil v. Bellevue Hospital Med- 
ical ollege, 14 N.Y.Supp. 490, 28 N.E. 253. 

** State ex. rel. Nelson Nelso v. Lincoln Medical 
College et al., 81 Neb. 553, 116 N.W. 294, 17 L.R.A. 
930. 

** People of the State of Illinois ex rel. Michel- 
angelo Pacella v. Bennett Medical College, 205 Ill. 
App. 324. 

* Barton v. Wilson, 9 Rich.Law 273. 


trustees of a college “that the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of medicine be 
conferred” upon an individual invests 
him with the degree, even in the 
absence of a diploma.” 


HE foregoing citations show that 
from the point of view of Amer- 
ican law, as evidenced by decisions 
of courts of last resort, the relation- 
ship between a privately controlled 
college or university and its students 
is purely contractual. No individual 
has a natural or inherent right to be 
admitted to. or to attend such an in- 
stitution, but, once admitted, he has 
a contract right to instruction, con- 
tinuance, graduation, and its attendant 
diploma or degree, on condition that 
he comply with the rules and regula- 
tions of the institution with regard to 
fees, conduct, scholarship, and the like. 
The institution, by its very nature, 
has authority to make and to enforce 
such rules and regulations for the con- 
duct of its students as it deems neces- 
sary, and to discipline, suspend, or 
expel students who break them. A 
student by entering the institution 
agrees impliedly, if not actually, to be 
amenable to its regulations. He may 
be disciplined, suspended, or expelled, 
moreover, for breaches of conduct 
other than those contrary to specific 
rules or regulations. 

The institution also has authority 
to make and enforce rules and regula- 
tions with regard to requirements for 
graduation, diplomas, and degrees. 
The making and enforcing of both 
types of regulations are discretionary 
prerogatives, and for that reason the 
courts will not interfere unless the 

*" Wright v. Lanckton, 36 Mass. 288. 
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regulation brought to its attention is 
shown to be clearly unreasonable, un- 
lawful, or contrary to public policy, 
or unless the action of the faculty is 
shown to have been clearly arbitrary, 
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capricious, or malicious. Courts are 
liberal, moreover, in passing upon the 
“reasonableness” of college regula- 
tions, and loath to impugn the motives 
of a college faculty. [Vol. IV, No. 2} 
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Geographical Distribution of 
Graduates 


By VIVIAN THOMAS SMITH 


One Function of a State University as Revealed in the Geographical 
Distribution of Its Students and Graduates 


| HE degree to which a univer- 
sity may serve as an agent for 


overcoming sectional and na- 
tional prejudices is measured, to a 
large extent, by the geographical dis- 


_ tribution of its graduates in the years 


following their graduation. If this 


| distribution is wide, the liberalizing 


influence of the university may be cor- 
respondingly great. The commingling 
of students in the cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere of a large university and their 
redistribution to their own and to 


’ other states and nations may do much 


toward ending narrow provincialism 
and overcoming intersectional or in- 
ternational misunderstanding. 

It is thus seen that facts concerning 
the distribution of the graduates of a 
great state university are of consider- 
able interest to students of sociological 
and political problems. Such facts are 
also closely related to problems of the 
construction of college curriculums 
and to problems concerning sources of 
public support for higher education. 
The curricular questions involved have 
todo with the relative emphasis to be 
placed on the training demanded by 
local or sectional industries as com- 
pared with the more liberal training 
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designed to qualify students for the 
more varying environment of a wide 
geographical distribution. The prob- 
lem of financial support involved is 
that of Federal support versus state 
support for higher institutions of 
learning, particularly for the land- 
grant colleges. Such problems as these 
are to be considered in the light of the 
geographical distribution of university 
graduates five, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years after their graduation, as well as 
the distribution of their homes while 
attending the university. 

The brief study here reported was 
undertaken with the purpose of fur- 
nishing some data concerning the dis- 
tribution of the homes of the Seniors 
of the Urbana colleges of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in the class of 1923, 
and the addresses of the members of 
that class in 1933, ten years after 
graduation. The data for the home 
addresses in 1923 were taken from the 
student directory for that year. Only 
1,362 of the 1,628 who finally grad- 
uated in that year were included in 
the study since transfer students were 
not classified. Also, it may be that a 
few listed as Juniors succeeded in 
graduating. The addresses in 1933 
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were obtained from the latest revised 
mailing lists in the office of the 
Alumni Association of the University 
of Illinois. Here, again, only 1,356 
of the addresses of the 1,628 gradu- 
ates could be obtained, the 224 who 
earned graduate degrees not being 
included, and the remainder being 
dead or lost. The two numbers, 1,362 
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1923 listed in this study came to the | 


University of Illinois from 35 states 
of the United States and the District 
of Columbia, and from 11 foreign 
countries. The figures in the third 
columns indicate that the 1,356 mem- 
bers of the class whose 1933 addresses 
are available live in 43 states and the 
District of Columbia and in 19 foreign 


TABLE I 


GeocraPuHicaL DistRiBUTION OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CLASS OF 1923 DURING THEIR 


SENIOR YEAR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIs AND TEN YEARS LATER 











Ad- 


| Ad- | Ad 





























| Ad- Ad- | Ad- | 

State or Nation. | — — State or Nation —_ | — State or Nation | = — 
| 1923 | 1933 || 1923 | 1933 1923 1933 
(1) | (2) | (3) (1) (2) | (3) | (1) (2) | (8) 
Alabama..... I 4|| Montana....... 2||Bolivia..... 1 | I 
Arizona...... ; 3 || Nebraska. . 4] 5 | Brazil. . I 
Arkansas...... 3 7 || New Hampshire. . . 2 | Bulgaria 3 I 
California... 5 33 || New Jersey...... 2|  16]|Canada.. I 3 
Colorado..... 4) 9 || New Mexico..... 1 | 7 POMRG. 2. 6 ob 10 13 
Connecticut... . 2 6 || New York...... 7 49 || Dutch East India I 
Delaware..... 1 | 1 || North Dakota... 5 | 2 || Beypt...... | I 
District of Columbia BE IS 6 seers 10| 43) Finland...... ss 
MUNN Sa55 ts 2 9 |Oklahoma...... 8 | 6 Germany.... I 
Georgia...... 1 | 5 |Oregon... re, I gi tiawa....... | I 2 
Idahe....... eset 1 ||Pennsylvania..... | “| sey teie........ 10 | 9 
Himes. 2... ... | 1,065 792 || Rhode Island. ... | 1 | 4 I 

eee |. 2. 57 || South Carolina. ... | To! ee 1 | 
ae 27 18 | South Dakota... . | 2 | Korea...... | 1 
Kansas...... 3| 13||\Tennessee........ | | 4||Mexico...... I 
Kentucky... .. 2 | 5 | Texas 7| 13, Philippine Islands | 5 5 
Louisiana...... 2 3 || Vermont 1||Panama...... 1 
Maryland...... 1| 3||Virginia....... i | 2||Peru....... I 
Massachusetts... .. 1 | 8 | Washington SN ot 2 8 Porto Rico..... 1 
Michigan..... 6| 35) West Virginia. . I 1 | South Africa... 2 2 

Minnesota... . 2 | 9 || Wisconsin. ..... 7 31 Turks Island. ... I 

Mississippi... . | 4 Wyoming... 1} 1) Total...... [1,362 | 356 

Missouri... .. 58 | 61 | 

and 1,356, however, were nearly countries. During the ten years the 


enough equal for comparative pur- 
poses and large enough to be repre- 
sentative. While it is true that the 
two groups are not entirely identical 
in personnel, yet the facts discovered 
in the groups studied would probably 
be applicable to the entire class of 
1,628 graduates. 

It is to be seen from Table I that 
the 1,362 Seniors in the class of 


number residing in Illinois has de- 
creased from 1,065 to 792. The num- 
ber in Indiana has also decreased in 
about the same proportion as in IIli- 
nois, from 73 to 57; and the number 
in Missouri have remained almost 
constant. Ohio has increased from 10 
to 43; California, from 5 to 33; Kan- 
sas, 3 to 13; Wisconsin, from 7 to 31} 
Michigan, from 6 to 35; Pennsyl- 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES 


vania, from 4 to 14; and Texas, from 
7 to 13. 
From these figures and others to 


| be found in the table some interesting 


| 


conclusions may be drawn. Indiana, 
Jowa, and Missouri, adjoining states 
which supplied relatively large num- 
bers of students, have fewer or about 
the same number now as in 1923. The 
near-by states that supplied relatively 
few students in 1923, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin, have increased 
materially in 1933. Generally speak- 
ing, the far distant states both east 
and west of Illinois have shown in- 
creases. This appears to be particu- 
larly true of states containing large 
ities, as is illustrated in Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, California, and 
Washington. 

In 1933, there are members of the 


| dass of 1923 living in eight states in 


‘bers to the group in 


which no members of the groups stud- 
ied resided in 1923, while only one 
state, South Dakota, furnished mem- 
1923 but 
have none giving their addresses in 
that state now. In like manner, there 
ae 10 foreign countries in which 
members of the class now reside, but 
from which no students came in 


1923, while only two foreign coun- 


tries furnished members of the class 
in 1923 but have none residing there 
in 1933. 

For the entire United States there 
has been a strongly marked shifting 


during the ten years from the North 


Central states, including Illinois, In- 
diana, and Iowa, to the eastern, west- 
ern, and southern states. The southern 
tates have almost uniformly increased 
inthe number of members as is to be 
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seen in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, Kentucky, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and Texas. 

The implications of this study are, 
of course, not final. The figures given 
disclose only the end results and do 
not reveal the total amount of shift- 
ing that has taken place during the 
ten years. It is probable, for exam- 
ple, that a considerable number of the 
members now residing in I1linois have 
come in from other states since 1923, 
and that more of the 1923 resident 
members have left that state during 
this period than is indicated by the 
difference between the numbers 792 
and 1,065 listed in the table. But the 
facts as revealed appear to be ex- 
tremely significant as indicating the 
extensiveness of the educational serv- 
ice rendered by a state university. 


NE significant fact revealed in 
the study is that only 792 
students out of 1,362 trained in an 
important state university are still em- 
ployed in that state ten years later. 
This is apparently an index of a 40- 
per cent loss to the state in which the 
university is located and from which 
it draws a major portion of its finan- 
cial support. This apparent loss may 
be partly or fully compensated, 
however, by the fact that many 
residents of that state have graduated 
from other state universities and have 
returned to their home state perma- 
nently, or that residents of other 
states have found employment in that 
state after graduating from other state 
universities. 
The argument for national support 
for state universities on the basis of 
this loss is thus seen to be of little 
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weight, at least, until the facts are 
known concerning the distribution of 
the graduates of all other state univer- 
sities. It may be that instead of a loss 
a distinct advantage is gained both for 
the state and for the nation by this ex- 
change of training. It is here that the 
validity of nation-wide service as an 
argument for Federal aid appears. At 
the same time the argument for 
charging higher tuition from nonresi- 
dent students falls down except for 
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those states that make a similar dis. 
crimination. And even in such cases 


there is danger that this procedure | 


may decrease nonresident attendance 
and prevent the university from ful- 
filling its function of contributing to 
the integration of the interests, ideals, 
and sympathies of the various sections 
of this country and assisting to some 
extent in the creation of bonds of un- 
derstanding and friendship between 
this and other nations. [Vol. IV, No. 2] 
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Fellowships and Scholarships 
Abroad 


The Institute of International Edu- 
ation has just issued the list of fel- 
lowships and scholarships which are 
available for foreign study under 
various auspices. The grants are ar- 


ranged in two groups; the first in- 


dudes those open to competition from 
students of any college or university, 
and the second lists the grants made 
by educational institutions to their own 
students. 

The majority of the fellowships in 


- the first part specify the subject of the 


research to be pursued and the pre- 
requisites. The fellowships of the 
Guggenheim Foundation and some of 
those offered by the American Asso- 
dation of University Women are the 
only ones unrestricted as to subject 


' and to place of study. Almost every 
| subject that might be suitable for re- 
_ search—the fine arts, the humanities, 


and the sciences—is represented, and, 
in some cases, the place of study is 


, designated, while other fellowships 


are unrestricted as to subject of study 
but designate the place. By far the 


_ largest number stipulated for the dif- 


ferent countries of Europe are the so- 
alled “exchange” fellowships offered 


, under the auspices of the Institute of 


International Education. With the 
exception of the exchange fellowships, 
which cover only board, lodging, and 
tuition or their equivalent, the awards 
made by foundations and organiza- 


, tions of various types offer money 
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grants ranging from $1,000 to $2,500, 
the majority being under $2,000. 

A number of educational institu- 
tions, listed in Part II, including a 
few art and theological schools, have 
at their disposal between two hundred 
fifty and three hundred fellowships 
which may be used for study abroad. 
About half of these awards carry a 
stipend of less than $1,000 and the 
rest less than $2,000, although there 
are a few as low as $250 and a limited 
number over $2,000. The bulletin 
which bears the same title as that of 
this note gives the necessary informa- 
tion, including academic requirements, 
and the time and place of making 
application. 


Measures of Teaching-Load 


For a little less than two decades 
university administrators have been 
actively searching for a measure of the 
teacher’s service load. It is true that 
the teacher’s task involves many 
highly variable elements, but this fact 
does not cancel the need for some sort 
of quantitative measure by which to 
compare the work of different indi- 
viduals and different departments. 
Mr. Scroggs, director of Administra- 
tive Research and Admissions at the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, in a survey of the pub- 
lished statements regarding some such 
measure, has found twenty-two dif- 
ferent units proposed. Other terms 
have been used, but in his opinion they 
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did not possess sufficient individuality 
to be considered separately.’ 

Mr. Scroggs sets up seven criteria 
which are essential to a satisfactory 
service measure. It must be compa- 
rable by individuals, by departments, 
and by institutions. It must be com- 
binable; that is, susceptible of combi- 
nation so that the sum of such units 
will be meaningful for records, indi- 
vidual and departmental. It should 
be comprehensive—understood alike 
by the layman and the technician. It 
should be sensitive—this quality is 
manifest by the accuracy with which 
it responds to “shifts in the proportion 
of different types of activity which 
make up the professor’s load.” It, 
also, should be functional, direct, and 
simple. These criteria he applies in 
his summary of the many suggested 
schemes of measurement. 

Mr. Scroggs found in the early 
studies the use of simple, one-factor 
measures, but the inadequacy of these 
led to the devising of combinations of 
two or more measures in parallel sys- 
tems. A “natural progression was the 
multiplication of two simple factors 
together to form a single index sensi- 
tive to both sets of values.” Still later 
development was the compiling of 
indexes which attempted to include 
more of the factors of the load. In 
the opinion of Mr. Scroggs the more 
valid of these were based on the 
weighted-hour concept. 

The following twelve factors in the 
load have been considered: amount of 
work involved out of class; class-size; 


credit value of course; concurrent 

14 Survey of Proposed Units for Measuring 
Service Loads in Institutions of Higher Learning. 
Stillwater, Oklahoma: Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1932. 24 pp. (Bulletin, Vol. 29, 
No. 10) 
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repetitions; difficulty of work; famil- 
jarity with and organization of ma- 
terial; level of instruction; mode of 
instruction; number of courses taught; 
subject difficulty; rank of instructor; 
time involved. Others less commonly 
included are: time spent in adminis- 
trative duties; time spent in public 
service; time spent in authorized 
research. 

Although no single acceptable unit 
has yet been devised, those which 
have the most authoritative sanction 
at the present are: teaching-hours, 
student-clock-hours or student-credit- 
hours, and clock-hours (for non- 
instructional load only). 


Colleges Represented in Har- 
vard Graduate School 


Students from 209 American col- 
leges and universities, as well as 69 
foreign institutions, attended Har- 
vard Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences during the school year 1931- 
32. The annual report, from which 
these figures are taken, shows that 56 
American colleges and _ universities 
were represented by five or more 
graduates. Holders of degrees from 
Harvard University lead the list, but 
Bowdoin College was in second place, 
replacing Dartmouth College, which 
has held second place for the previous 
three years. 

Total membership in the Graduate 
School was 1,105 as compared with 
I,104 in the previous year, with stu- 
dents representing 46 of the 48 states 
as well as the District of Columba 
and 22 foreign countries. The report 
shows that 30 per cent of the students 
were born in New England, 53 per 
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cent in other sections of the United 
States, and 17 per cent in foreign 
countries. 

In his report for the year, Dean 
Chase points to a marked improve- 
ment in scholarship by members of 
the school which he attributes largely 
to higher standards of admission in 
effect during the past two years. In 
the past year, he states, 71 per cent 
of all candidates for the Master’s de- 
gree completed their work successfully 
as compared with 67 per cent in the 
previous year. 

The following list gives the col- 
leges and universities represented at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Arts 


and Sciences by 15 or more students: 


Harvard University. .... 512 
Bowdoin College..... 36 
Boston University..... a eae 
Dartmouth College....... . 3° 
Columbia University... .. ae 
Amherst College. . 23 
Tufts College... a 22 
University of Minnesota........ 21 
Brown University..... : 20 
University of Chicago..... 5 Sieur ae 
Princeton University................ 20 
Williams College..... 17 
Yale University........ 17 


Enrollment Reports 

The sixth pamphlet* published by 
the National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education is devoted to forms for 
reporting figures of enrollment.’ Al- 
though facts of campus area, number 
of faculty members, variety of courses, 
all yield measurements of the size of 
acollege or university, the most sig- 
nificant index of its size is reckoned 


*See also, “With the Technicians,” JouRNAL OF 
Higher Epucation, III (February and October, 
1932), pp. 97-98, 381-82. 

* Suggested Forms for Enrolment Reports of Col- 
tges and Universities. Urbana, Illinois: Lloyd Morey, 
tairman, 1932. 30 pp. 
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from the number of its students and 
from the distribution of their homes. 

“Custom has decreed that a student 
body shall be measured by the num- 
ber of individuals enrolled during a 
school year,” but with the increasing 
complexities of university organiza- 
tion—complexities caused by the trans- 
fer of students from one department 
to another, the presence of part-time 
and special students, semester or quar- 
ter graduation and matriculation, and 
the like—more detailed methods of 
reckoning are needed. 

Enrollment comparisons between 
institutions are complicated by the 
local customs of counting enrollments. 
Reports from 277 member institutions 
of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars showed 19 different 
resident-period requirements, varying 
from “residence throughout the term” 
to “attendance at one class,” and from 
payment of fees to filing a registration 
form. 

The members of the Committee on 
Standard Reports suggest that in ad- 
dition to such supplementary details 
as the individual institution may deem 
desirable in the registrar’s annual re- 
port the following four types of regis- 
tration data are essential for both 
inter-institutional and _ intra-institu- 
tional comparisons: 


I. Total enrollment for the year (number 
of individuals) 

II. Average active registrations for the year 
(numbers of individuals counted on a census 
date each term, or obtained weekly) 

III. Average equivalent full-time enroll- 
ment (determined at a given census date 
each term, or obtained weekly) and 

IV. Departmental student-credit-hour reg- 
istrations. 
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These four classes are defined in 
detail, and the forms which are desir- 
able in the presentation of such data 
are tabulated and their use described. 


Readings from Scientific 
German 


The bugbear of most graduate stu- 
dents, the necessary reading knowl- 
edge of German, seems to be troubling 
undergraduates. At any rate, the 
undergraduates in the School of 
Chemical Engineering at Purdue Uni- 
versity have had some trouble, and 
the members of the Modern Lan- 
guage Department have joined to 
relieve this difficulty. The scheme is 
described by Mr. Shreve of the De- 
partment of Chemical Engineering, 
collaborating with Mr. Fotos, of the 
Department of Modern Language, in 
the January issue of the Journal of 
Chemical Education. 

The difficulty of the students who 
after two years of German could not 
read certain German reference books 
“as well as they might” was diagnosed 
as due not only to the lack of knowl- 
edge of the technical vocabulary used 
and the constructions encountered, but 
also to a disinclination to use these 
handbooks, several of which were pub- 
lished in many volumes. Excerpts, 
which were exact reproductions, from 
these widely used handbooks were 
multigraphed and used in the instruc- 
tional work of second-year German. 
Materials related to the chemistry 
study of one hundred fifty students 
enrolled in this course were selected. 
The students have acquired facility 
in the handling of ordinary chemical 
German. Indeed, the plan is to in- 
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troduce similar work in the freshman 
year. The plans are described by the 
collaborators as follows: 

After the beginners have had instruction jp 
the elements of grammar, sentence struc. 
ture, and word-order, during the first few 
months we shall go directly to simpler 
excerpts from technical German. The stu- 
dent will thus become familiar with the 
German vocabulary and _ constructions 
which he will need for later use, instead 
of learning a literary vocabulary which wil] , 
not be of much help to him in reading 
chemical German. ) 


A Study in College 
Persistence’ 
The writer has recently made ;/ 


study of the performance of students , 


who have entered Ohio State Univer- 
sity in the past few years with low 
intelligence-test scores, low high- | 
school scholarship, or a combination | 
of both. Specifically, the study sought | 
to determine: 


1. The number and percentage of each 


of these three groups failing out of | 


the University and the mean per- 
sistence of residence of the group. 

2. The number and percentage of the 
three groups dropping out while 
doing passing work (defined as 2 
1.8 cumulative point-hour-ratio at 
the end of the last quarter of resi- 
dence) and the mean persistence of 
residence of the group. 

3. The number and percentage of the . 
groups still in residence or already 
graduated and the mean persistence 
of residence of the group. 

After data had been collected from 
the various sources, the investigator 


“Prepared by W. H. Cowley, Ohio State Uni 
versity. 
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brought together the following re- 
sults: Of students entering the Uni- 
versity during the fall quarters of 
1927, 1928, and 1929 in the lowest 
third of intelligence, approximately 45 
per cent failed out of the University, 
but not before having attained a mean 
persistence of about 31 quarters. Stu- 
dents of low-grade intelligence who 
dropped out of the University while 
doing passing work totaled approxi- 
' mately 24 per cent, with a mean per- 
sistence of in the neighborhood of 4% 
quarters. Those with low-grade in- 
telligence who continued in residence 
or were graduated totaled 31 per 
cent, with a mean persistence of 
’ about 12 quarters. Of students enter- 
ing with higher than lowest third 
intelligence-test scores but with lowest 
third high-school scholarship, 44 per 
_ cent failed out, but with a mean per- 
| sistence of 4 quarters. Of this same 
| group 26 per cent dropped out while 
\ doing passing work, with a mean per- 

sistence of 5 quarters. Of this same 
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group 30 per cent have been gradu- 
ated or have continued in residence, 
with a mean persistence of 12% 
quarters. 

The combination of both factors of 
lowest third intelligence and lowest 
third high-school scholarship would 
naturally be expected to produce 
somewhat lower persistence in the 
University, and this turned out to be 
true as follows: (1) 69 per cent of this 
group failed out, but with a mean 
persistence of about 3 quarters; (2) 
12 per cent dropped out while doing 
passing work, but with a mean per- 
sistence of 414 quarters; (3) 19 per 
cent have continued in residence or 
have graduated, and with a mean per- 
sistence of 12 quarters. 

This study, with a discussion of its 
implications, and tabulation of results 
in a group of twenty-one tables, is 
available in mimeographed form for 
readers of this report who may be 
interested in more of the details of the 
investigation. 








-The- Reporter: 





Unoer the will of Henry G. Bryant, 
explorer and geographer, Princeton 
University will receive $150,000 for 
the establishment of a professorship 


of geography. 


Restvenr students of Wisconsin can 
attend the University of Wisconsin at 
a lower tuition cost, excluding inci- 
dental fees, than can a resident student 
in any other state. The fee is $24 a 
year. 


Vassar Cottece will soon begin 
work on a $400,000 gymnasium for 
which ground was broken in the mid- 


dle of December. 


Iw rts annual report President Butler, 
of Columbia University, states that 
gifts to the University in 1932 were 
in the neighborhood of $2,900,000 in 
contrast to $4,100,000 in 1931. The 
1932 total is the smallest since 1925. 


Aw vnorrictat survey of student 
registrations in “approved” colleges 
and universities for the current year 
by Raymond Walters, of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, indicates that the 
average percentages of decrease in 
enrollment are 4.4 per cent for public 
universities, 4.3 per cent for private 
universities, 3.4 for colleges. In con- 
trast to these, technical institutions 
have suffered a heavier decrease—7 
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per cent. On the whole, it appear 
that the liberal arts have relatively, 
and perhaps actually, held their own 


Toxzpo, Ohio, has opened the door 
of a new college—the “Opportunity 
College”—in conjunction with the 
municipal university. It provides edu. 
cational opportunities for the residents 


of the city who have the desire, but | 


not the means, to continue their edu- 
cation. Instructors in the new college 
are volunteers who are donating ther 
time. A cursory survey indicates that 
the students are pursuing studies 
which later may be instrumental in 
obtaining employment. The favorite 
courses are in business administration, 
economics, accounting, advertising, 
salesmanship, and commercial law. 


Durie December a fire broke ott 
in the Cathedral of Learning of the 
University of Pittsburgh and spread 
through eleven stories before a half- 
dozen fire companies brought it under 
control. Although the building is not 
yet finished, many of the classrooms 
and offices were completed and in us 
at the time of the fire. 


Acccorpinc to a report in the New 
York Times the Phi Beta Kappa s0- 
ciety will in the near future revise It 


methods of electing new chapters 10; 


its membership. Uninformed voting 
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by the members is to be replaced by a 
committee on qualifications which will 
study all the colleges and universities 
of the country, with a view to inviting 
those qualified to apply for chapters. 
Itis observed that more than two hun- 
dred institutions have already applied 
for admission under this new plan. 


Tue Federal Office of Education of 
the Department of the Interior has 
recently published the following sta- 
tistics on higher education: 


Twenty-three of every 1,000 adult 
Americans are college graduates. 

The chances of a boy or girl going to 
college, which were only I in 33 in 1900, 
aenow I in 6. 

Of every 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade 
io enter college and 50 graduate from 
wllege. 

Current college and university expense 
yer year per pupil is $500. 


A recent report in Science based 
om the number of Doctors’ degrees 
ganted during 1931-32, states that 
the University of Chicago leads with 
116 of the 1,241 doctorates awarded. 
Four hundred twenty of these 1,241 
Ph.D.’s granted in the United States 
during the past year were awarded in 
chemistry, more than three times as 
many as were awarded in any other 


feld. 


CuanceELLor John G. Bowman, of 
the University of Pittsburgh, in his 
tiennial report to the trustees presents 
iclear interpretation of the necessity 
if provision for leisure. The intense 
industrial and mechanical develop- 
ment of production in Pittsburgh 
provides forceful examples of the 
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conditions which are leaving so many 
workers with free time after short 
working hours and others with no 
employment at all. An extract from 
the report which gives the inter- 
twined history of the University and 
the city is printed in the Pittsburgh 
Record as the leading article, “After 
One Hundred and Forty-Five Years.” 


Tie United States Office of Educa- 
tion in July published Pamphlet No. 
32, Institutions of Higher Education 
in Sweden, written by Alina M. Lin- 
degren. It should be interesting to 
individuals concerned with compara- 
tive education. 


Tie Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Texas has announced that 
no students of the University will be 
exempted from college fees except 
those expressly exempt by the statutes 
of the state; namely, veterans of the 
World War and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. This will mean the elimi- 
nation of numerous awards which 
comprised the remission of fees given 
for scholastic attainments and other 
distinctions. 


A recent study of the financial 
situation at the University of Wis- 
consin demonstrated that the receipts 
from the state have been cut 29 per 
cent since 1930, and receipts from 
student fees 34 per cent since the 
same date. To meet this lessened 
income, drastic reductions in expendi- 
tures in all directions have been made: 
salaries have been cut from 3 to 13 
per cent; more than 40 members of 
the faculty, exclusive of assistants, 
have been dropped; and expenditures 
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for supplies, repairs, maintenance, and 
building have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. The Experimental College 
which was up for discussion this year 
has been definitely abandoned until 
the financial situation of the Univer- 
sity improves. 


Ow Sepremser 15 a new periodical 
made its bow to the educational world 
with the title of the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education. It is published 
quarterly at $5.00 a year, under the 
editorship of a board of whom A. S. 
Barr, of the University of Wisconsin, 
is chairman. This publication is of an 
entirely new variety. Contributors 
pay for the printing of their manu- 
scripts at the rate of $2.50 per page 
of 800 words. If a sufficient number 
of subscriptions are secured, the con- 
tributors’ fees will be returned. Frac- 
tional portions of fees will be returned 
after the costs of publication have 
been covered. 


A new curriculum for 1933-34, 
which will feature a general or liberal 
education for the first two years and 
leave the last two years free for con- 
centration on special interests, is to be 
inaugurated by Bucknell University. 
The first two years of college work, 
the Lower Division, will present re- 
quired courses in various fields which 
will be taken by all students. At the 
completion of the requirements of the 
Lower Division the student will take 
a comprehensive examination, the 
passing of which will entitle him to 
enter the second half of the college 
work, or Upper Division. In this Di- 
vision there will be no required work, 
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and the student will follow his specific 
interests under supervision. 

The change will also effect entrance 
requirements since the basis of admis- 
sion will not be solely on the stand- 
ardized-credit system now generally 
used, but on such individual qualifica- 
tions as secondary-school graduation 
and ability to do college work. 


Tue Ohio State University has just 
published a pamphlet of 40 pages 
entitled “Preparing for College.” It 
will be distributed among the high- 
school students of the state in an effort 
to inform them of what they ought to 
know about college. The pamphlet . 
consists of five chapters as follows: 
“Who Should Go to College,” “What ’ 
Makes for College Success,” “How 
to Study,” “Choosing Your College 
Course,” and “What Ohio State 
University Does to Help Students 
Succeed.” 


Iw an address before the Association 
of American Law Schools late in De- 
cember, Mr. Z. Chafee, Jr., of Har- 
vard, reported for the committee on 
curriculum that has recently been 
making a canvass of law-school fac- 
ulties. He pointed out that the © 
consensus was strongly against any 
specific pre-legal requirements, al- 
though a good many law professors 
believe that some courses should be 
recommended. The Committee rec- 
ommended a broader background for 
law-school students as undergraduates 
than would be possible if specific re- 
quirements were set up. Mr. Chafee 
urged, therefore, that undergraduates 
planning to study law should, during 
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their undergraduate years, 
broadly and widely in all fields. 


study 


Present Baker, of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, recently went 
to Germany to deliver a series of lec- 
tures. Before his departure he joined 
forces with those who are of the opin- 
jon that engineering courses should 
include more of the humanities and 
more social sciences. In his opinion 
engineers will undoubtedly play a 
more important part in the years to 
come than they have in the past cen- 
tury, and he believes that they may 
not effectively carry out their re- 
sponsibilities unless they are more 
broadly trained in studies other than 
engineering. 


A survey recently made at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has revealed that 
a great many scientific experiments 
have been successfully completed 
by the members of the University 
staff which have resulted in large 
savings to the people of the state. 
Prominent among these are a new 
steel-making process, the desulphur- 
zation of iron ore, the development 
of a new submarine detector, the de- 
velopment of new and more exact 
designs for the construction of rail- 
road bridges, completion of experi- 
ments with reference to the use of 
reinforced concrete in construction 
work, and the development of a new 
method of mixing concrete resulting 
in a saving to Wisconsin of about 
$380,000 last year. 

Other important scientific contribu- 
tions of the state university are the 
famous Babcock milk test, the Steen- 
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bock process of ultra-violet ray treat- 
ments of foods, the curd test, the 
milk-sediment test, the butter-moisture 
test, the casein and the ice-cream over- 
run test, the cultivation of Wisconsin’s 
pedigreed seeds, the devising of new 
and stable methods of commercial 
canning, and the development of a 
remedy for goiter infection of the 
thyroid gland in pigs thus saving 
millions of dollars in losses to hog- 
raising farmers. 


The recently published annual report 
of the president of Harvard Univer- 
sity is more significant than usual, be- 
cause it is perhaps the last that will be 
written by President Lowell. In the 
report, mailed to over sixty thousand 
Harvard alumni, President Lowell 
points to five major trends in higher 
education: lessened vocational objec- 
tives, a greater correlation of knowl- 
edge, a recognition of the principle of 
self-education, a stimulation of more 
vivid intellectual interests, and a de- 
fense of intercollegiate athletics. Dis- 
cussing the first of these points, 
President Lowell observes that he 
finds “a desire for men of a more 
broadly educated type has been gain- 
ing ground in the professions and in 
business, as well as among thoughtful 
people throughout the community.” 

Discussing the second point he 
remarks that 


instruction in separate courses is very far 
from equivalent to a process that compels 
correlating them in a larger unity. Of late 
there has come an increasing approval of 
the doctrine that to accumulate credits in 
courses is by itself a defective method of 
education. The American tradition of 
courses, with an examination at the end 
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of each is excellent and we shall not aban- 
don it; but in college, and in some of the 
graduate or professional schools, it needs to 
be supplemented by some process that com- 
pels more extensive thought and a wider 
view of the whole subject. This we have 
sought in the general or comprehensive 
examinations and the tutors. 


He summarizes his third point by 
saying that 
the essence of all institutions of higher 
learning should be self-education under 
guidance. Reading periods are a part of 
the plan of setting the student on his own 
resources, to work by himself along lines 
more or less laid down for him, but 
for the time without help and therefore 
independently. 


His fourth point he develops as 
follows: 


Stimulation of more vivid intellectual in- 
terests is the most important point of all. 
It has, of course, always been the aim and 
despair of serious educators; despair, be- 
cause it is the most difficult of all their 
problems in the absence of a strong voca- 
tional incentive. It is natural for teachers 
to pay most attention to the industrious and 
proficient students; and yet, while these 
usually obtain the greatest benefit, they are 
not always the ones that need most atten- 
tion. This is particularly true of young 
men of superior ability whose intellectual 
tastes and ambitions have not yet been 
aroused, who are satisfied with a fair or 
merely passing grade, regarding college life 
as mainly valuable for other reasons. Few 
of the entering Freshmen come with an 
ardent thirst for knowledge of any subject. 
It must be acquired here. 


In contrast with his serious criticism 
of athletics several years ago, Presi- 
dent Lowell defends intercollegiate 
sport as supplying the stimulus to the 
“Gmpulse of contest dear to youth” 
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which he holds was largely destroyed 
by the elective system of studies and 


the disappearance of the competition | 


in scholarship that formerly existed, 


Wiaiar is going on at various college 
campuses: 


The University of Colorado is seeking a 


$550,000 loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to build a new 
physical-education plant. 

Ohio Northern University recently had 
its first dance since 1871. Removal of the 
61-year ban on dancing was the outgrowth 
of increasing opposition from the student 
body. 

The University of Maryland charges its 
students $3 for every unexcused class 
absence. 

At Massachusetts 
nology Freshmen who break a room lease 
are fined $50 plus rental charges. 

Since the University is largely supported 
by the best crop of the state, tobacco, North 
Carolina students are allowed to smoke 
during examinations. As a parallel, the 
Michigan Daily says that, if the powers 
that be at Carolina are working under the 
right principles, the auto ban at Michigan 
is not so sound. 

Arkansas Polytechnic has instituted a 
“dating bureau” where prices are charged 
according to the desirability of the date. 
The “dater” submits four names in order 
of preference, and if the bureau secures a 
date with the first choice, the price is 25 
cents. Fourth choice may be obtained for 
the bargain price of 10 cents. 


Dean Hanrorp, of Harvard Col- 
lege, in his annual report to President 
Lowell made public on January 1, 
reports a continued improvement in | 
scholarship among Harvard students. 
He observes that he believes the im- 
provement to be due in part each to 
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the depression, to the “house plan,” 
to improved arrangements in the 


_ freshman year, and to an improvement 





inthe quality of the students admitted. 
Discussing the “house plan,” Dean 
Hanford wrote as follows: 


The experience of the seven Houses dur- 
ing the first year of operation under the 
plan as a whole has been such as to give 
us a Clearer idea of the effects of the new 
arrangement upon undergraduate life from 
both the educational and social points of 
view. The living and eating conditions of 
about 1700 upper classmen have been im- 


| proved as compared with the situation 


existing prior to 1930. The libraries have 
been used to the fullest extent. A more 


' suitable environment has been provided for 


the carrying on of tutorial work, since the 


' majority of students are assigned to tutors 


attached to their respective Houses. 

The Houses have also provided a much 
more popular and natural basis for intra- 
mural sports than was available under the 
old plan of inter-class competition. The 
report of the first inter-House Athletic 
Committee for the year 1931-32 shows 
that in almost every sport there were from 
twice to three times as many men playing 
under the House Plan as under the former 
class system. For example, the number of 
men who went out for House football last 
year was 178 as compared with an average 


| of 98 for class football during the five years 


prior to the establishment of the Houses; 
333 took part in squash in the House as 
compared with an average of 95 in previous 
years; while 147 went out for House base- 


- ball as contrasted with an average of 43 for 


class baseball. ‘The winning House teams 
in football, swimming, basketball, baseball, 
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and crew climaxed their seasons by com- 
peting against the leading class teams in 
the corresponding sport at Yale, which in 
time will be replaced by House teams simi- 
lar to ours. 

While the Houses have not been in exist- 
ence long enough to warrant final conclu- 
sions as to their results, the fact cannot be 
disputed that they have already done more 
than a little toward providing improved 
social and physical conditions as well as a 
more suitable environment in which the 
upper classmen may carry on their intel- 
lectual life. Although not the only cause, 
there is little doubt that the Houses did 
much to contribute toward the marked im- 
provement in scholarship throughout the 
three upper classes which has already been 
commented on. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Collegiate 
Deans and Registrars in Negro 
Schools will be held at Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College for 
Negroes, Tallahassee, Florida, March 
15-18. Representatives from about 
eighty institutions of higher education 
for Negro youth will be in attend- 
ance to hear papers and to discuss 
such topics as “College Admissions,” 
“Qualitative Requirements for Col- 
lege Graduation,” “Interracial Co- 
operation,” “Aspects of Personnel 
Work,” “The Evolution of the Dean- 
Registrar,” “Current Theories and 
Practices in College Curriculum Con- 
struction,” “The Relation of the Dean 
to Budget Making and the Business 
Manager.” 
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Need for Educational Leadership 
HE report of President L. D. 
Coffman to the Regents of 
the University of Minnesota 

bears the significant title of Under- 
standing the University. Every intel- 
ligent citizen who believes in the 
fundamental principle that universal 
enlightenment constitutes the best- 
known means to human well-being 
should read this educational docu- 
ment both for the fearlessness and the 
clarity of its statements. 

The first section of President Coff- 
man’s report embodies a clear-cut, 
vigorous discussion of the necessity of 
maintaining an adequate educational 
program for the youth of this gen- 
eration: “Shall we surrender to the 
depression our spiritual vision, our 
intellectual outlook, and our social 
hopes for the youth of our generation, 
or hold with grim resolve and firm 
determination for the better day which 
constructive planning will surely 
bring?” 

With singular clarity President 
Coffman reveals the intelligent re- 
sponse of the American public to the 
educational needs of children during 
the dreadful crisis of 1837 and the 
depression periods of 1873, 1893, and 
1907. In all of these disheartening 
slashes of acute adversity, the courage 
and fortitude of the people were 
unflagging when the educational needs 
of the generation of children and 
youth upon whom rested the responsi- 
bility of reconstruction were threat- 
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Na 


ened. They adhered unflinchingly to 
the belief that since their children 
would be called upon to shoulder 
the burdens of the future, therefore, 
they should be educationally armed 
for the task. The children had not 
created the conditions which gave rise 
to the economic debacle. In these cir- 
cumstances it would appear that our 
“best minds” should make every pos- 
sible effort to avoid completion of 
near disaster by extending paralysis to 
the nation’s educational system. 

The present crisis, in President 
Coffman’s opinion, is taking on a new 
phase. It is invading openly, and with 
apparent determination, the integrity 
and stability of our whole system of 
education, higher and lower. In the 
previous crises since 1815 to the 
present, intelligent laymen have stead- 
fastly held to the rights of children, 
and with flintlike endurance they 
have faced the necessity of the pres- 
ervation of these rights. In all pre- 
vious crises without exception, the 
educational program from the kinder- 
garten to the college was not only 
strengthened but enlarged. In those 
days society felt the full impact of 
and responded to the educational and 
social pronouncements of a quartet of 
educational statesmen—Horace Mann, 
of Massachusetts; Henry Barnard, of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut; Calvin 
Stone; and William T. Harris, some- 
times referred to as the “American 


Socrates.” Where are the prophets, 


the wise men, of 1933! 
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When Europe lay prostrate after 
the Napoleonic slaughter, when dev- 


| gstation and ruin seemed all but com- 


plete, it was Immanuel Hermann von 
Fichte who awakened the people of 
Europe from their stupor and brought 
them to a clear recognition of the fact 
that upon youth, enlightened youth, 
must fall the responsibility of repair- 
ing the damage and havoc wrought 


| by adults. It was Fichte who aroused 


the people of Europe to a vivid real- 
zation of the dangerous and ruinous 
policy of neglecting the one remaining 
social asset-—the on-coming genera- 
tion of children. His educational 
tracts were translated into every im- 


portant European language. Thus 


—~— 


were the people of Europe quickly led 
out of the slough of despair and 
despond. Every crisis during the past 
century and a quarter, except that of 
1930, has produced an educational 
Moses—a leader who galvanized the 
collective mind to protect the last line 
of defense of the future. 

Nor have the people of Europe for- 
gotten this valuable lesson. There is 
sarcely a nation in Europe that is not 
now devoting more of its resources to 
the proper nurture and culture of 
youth than before the World War. 
As President Coffman points out: 
“Not one single dollar of State funds 
has been withdrawn by the English 
Parliament or English treasury from 
the support of her universities. Eng- 
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land with her vast experience, her 
knowledge of human nature, her rec- 
ognition of the need and importance 
of a highly adequate leadership has 
set herself in these days of distress the 
task of providing the best possible con- 
ditions for the training of such leaders.” 

It does appear that the United 
States, alone, among the enlightened 
nations of the world, fails to read and 
understand the obvious lessons of his- 
tory; and it is becoming increasingly 
evident that if the wave of unreason- 
able educational “economy” is not 
stopped, irreparable damage will be 
visited upon the existing generation of 
children. 

If the people of Europe, impov- 
erished beyond anything known or 
experienced by our people, will invest 
more in their children in times of 
distress, it would appear an act of 
ordinary wisdom and precaution for 
our people to maintain at the least 
the usual investment. 

President Coffman’s report merits 
an exceedingly wide reading. It is 
hoped that it will be followed imme- 
diately by similar pronouncements of 
other educational leaders and intelli- 
gent laymen to the end that our peo- 
ple may be made fully aware of the 
“penny wise and pound foolish” policy 
of invading the support of education 
to the point of positive injury. Our 
people cannot and do not wish educa- 


tional paralysis, much less destruction. 
Geo. F. Arps 
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A Handy Tool 

Tue PERSONNEL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL IN- 
DEX, by W. H. Cowley. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 
1932. v+433 pp. $4.00. 


Until recently men and women have 
come from a great variety of other voca- 
tions into personnel work in education. 
Each one had his own background of 
experience and interest. College presidents; 
deans; registrars; professors of Greek, psy- 
chology, biology, engineering, Romance 
languages; sales managers; production 
managers; department-store managers; 
lawyers; doctors, and many others have 
contributed to both the development of a 
technique and the point of view which 
has to do with educational personnel 
administration. 

In the schools and colleges and univer- 
sities each institution presented its own 
specific situations demanding an emphasis 
on one thing here and another there. 
Meanwhile, research workers, sometimes 
within a personnel group and sometimes 
not, were constantly adding to our knowl- 
edge of the individual. Out of all of these 
efforts there has come a vast assortment of 
written material, unorganized, unclassified, 
and in some cases almost unknown. 

W. H. Cowley, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has rendered a great service to all 
workers in this field and to all students of 
personnel in compiling The Personnel Bib- 
liographical Index. Books, articles, mono- 
graphs, and pamphlets, over two thousand 
of them, are here classified for the first 
time; but the distinctive feature of this 
work lies in the exceedingly complete and 
discriminating descriptive annotations. With 
all of this the author has combined a clever 
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index annotation which will enable the 


informed or uninformed reader to find al] | 


of the material on the subject of his im- 
mediate interest quickly and with surpris- 
ing ease. 


The author has also been courageous 


enough to attempt an arbitrary threefold 


rating of each citation, using bold-faced , 


type to designate major importance, italics 
to designate more than usual importance, 
roman type to designate ordinary impor- 
tance. Of course, there will be important 
articles which the author will have over- 
looked, and you and I may not agree with 
all of his classifications or ratings, but I 
have been surprised time and again at the 
completeness and thoroughness of the work. 

Quite apart from these details, however, 
The Personnel Bibliographical Index pre- 
sents for the first time the only serious 
attempt at a cyclopedia of the written 
material in the field of educational per- 
sonnel. It is of importance, also, that the 
book is well printed and of convenient size. 
The author presents the volume “as an 
instrument of research, as a tool for the 
investigator and administrator.” It is an 
exceedingly handy tool and indeed a valu- 
able instrument. 

L. B. Hopxins 
Wabash College 


A Vocational Survey 


AFTER COoOLLEGE—WHaAT? edited ly 


Chase Going Woodhouse. Greensboro, , 


North Carolina: North Carolina College 
for Women, 1932. 200 pp. (Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations, Bul- 
letin No. 4) $1.00. 


After college, what? Marriage and 
home-making, teaching, or if in the active 
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minority, library work, health and welfare 
work, home economics, stenographic, and 
derical work. These have been the occu- 
pations most frequently pursued by a group 
of 6,665 land-grant college and university 
women who filled out a schedule prepared 
by the United States Office of Education. 


' The information contained in the schedule 


has been carefully analyzed by Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse and by Miss Florence 
E. Boehmer. 


The bulletin is not written in as popular 


"a style as the title would indicate. There 


are no “how I made my way” stories and 
even the serious-minded undergraduate 
will find too many figures for easy reading. 
But the placement officer, the vocational 
counselor, and the faculty adviser will 


- welcome this objective survey, because it 


gives them answers to questions asked them 
repeatedly. Moreover, the answers are 
based upon factual information rather than 
opinions and speculation. 

Typical gleanings from the report are as 
follows: 1. Median earnings for all the 
land-grant college women employed were 


' $1,655, for those teaching, $1,640, and for 


those in occupations other than teaching, 


’ $1,677. The highest earnings were at- 


tained by women in executive positions in 
business. 

2.In all occupational groups earnings 
increased with experience. 

3. The college degree has an economic 
value. Further, those with an advanced 
degree had higher median earnings than 
did those with the Bachelor’s degree. 

4. Married women in education and in 
home economics were less well off finan- 
cially than were single women. In business 
and to a lesser degree in the professions 
they had the advantage. 

§-Children are not a handicap to 
earnings, 

6. The women who made their voca- 
tional decisions early, from the high-school 
period upward, were more likely than those 
who chose their vocations later to stay a 
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slightly higher average number of years in 
a position and to remain in one occupation 
and in one training field. From the stand- 
point of vocational continuity, the most 
favorable time for making a vocational de- 
cision seemingly is before entering college, 
of if later, at some time during the college 
years rather than after graduation. 
Grace E. Manson 
Northwestern University 


Why the Teachers’ College? 


THe Evo_uTion oF THE AMERICAN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, by Jessie M. 
Pangburn. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1932. vit 
140 pp. $1.50. 

The purpose of this study is “to trace the 
evolution of the normal school of forty years 
ago into the teachers’ college of today in 
respect to the development of the curricula 
and the changes in the teaching person- 
nel, with special attention to the adjust- 
ments that have been made in representative 
teachers colleges.” The chapter headings 
accurately indicate the subject-matter: 
“Factors Conditioning Changes in the 
Preparation of Teachers, 1890-1930”; 
“The Teacher-Training Situation in 
1890”; “Development of Teachers Col- 
lege Curricula”; “Evolution in the In- 
structional Staff”; and “Some Aspects of 
the Evolution of Teachers Colleges.” The 
bibliography will give to future students 
in this field admirable assistance in their 
studies. 

This book is a needed contribution to our 
thinking in this field. In a development 
which has been as rapid as that of the 
teachers’ college in the last generation, it is 
highly beneficial to have a critical study of 
what has been going on. One does not 
have to be a prophet to guess that the next 
forty years will provide almost equally 
striking changes in our provision for the 
education of teachers. There is a minimum 
of attention to the larger social implications 
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of this program, but this is necessary under 
the limitations of a careful piece of academic 
work. The normal school was a native 
plant, the product of our democratic urge 
toward a better common life. Other vol- 
umes should follow, interpreting its social 
significance, and for them this one is an 
admirable if partial background. The major 
issues and persons in this development ap- 
pear all too briefly with many suggestive 
quotations. 

Reading this book leads one to the con- 
clusion that the teachers’ colleges, having 
passed through a rapid period of growth, 
have still some of their most significant 
problems to settle. 


Cuarves W. Hunt 
School of Education, Cleveland 


Collegiate Beginnings 

Tue FounpINnG oF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERsITIES BEFORE THE CIVIL 
War, by Donald G. Tewksbury. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. x+254 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 543) $2.50. 


One seldom runs across a doctoral dis- 
sertation which is as ably and as interest- 
ingly conceived and written as this historical 
study in higher education from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The author 
has not only done a vast amount of bur- 
rowing into historical documents of all va- 
rieties, but he has organized and written 
his findings with the skill of an able crafts- 
man. Graduate students’ dissertations are 
usually shelved and allowed to go by unno- 
ticed, but this volume deserves wide circu- 
lation and careful reading. 

Especially should presidents and faculty 
members of institutions associated with the 
Liberal Arts College Movement reach for 
this book with some eagerness. Small 
liberal-arts colleges in the United States 
have been facing parlous times for the past 
decade and a half, and now that the na- 
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tion’s most serious financial depression seem; 
likely to continue for an_ indeterminat 
period, leaders in the small-college move. 
ment would find it profitable to dig inty 
their histories and to learn somewhat mor 
thoroughly the forces in American life 
which gave their institutions being. Of, 
cers of state universities will likewise fing 
the volume valuable in reviewing th 
political and social philosophies 
brought about the establishment of state. 
controlled colleges and universities. 

The study is divided into three chapter: 
“The Moving Frontier and the American 
College,” “The Founding of Denomina 
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tional Colleges before the Civil War,” and | 


“The Founding of State Universities before 
the Civil War.” Of these three chapters 
the second is by far the best done and the 
most important. The author has skillfully 
reviewed the part played by religious de. 
nominations in the establishment of inst 
tutions of higher education throughout the 
country. Taking church by church, he 
discusses the historical sponsorship for higher 
education undertaken by the Presbyterians, 
the Methodists, the Baptists, the Congregz 
tionalists, and all the other numerically 
important denominations. He _ include 
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tables and maps, and at the end of Chapter | 


I he devotes twenty-five pages to a list of 
permanent colleges and universities founded 


before the Civil War, ranged in the order 


of their founding. With the name of each ’ 


institution, he has catalogued charter and 
degree dates together with page references 
to the legal statutes establishing each 
institution. 

Even though the third chapter is devoted 


to state universities, it is in reality a continu » 


ation of the discussions of denominationalism 
in higher education. Since the state-uni 
versity movement did not get under waj 
vigorously until after the Civil War, ths 
chapter is necessarily confined largely to 


discussion of the controversies between the - 


denominations and state governments for 
the control of higher education. The author 
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plots the rise of liberal, political, and reli- 
gious ideas which motivated the Jeffer- 
sonians to seek to secularize the colleges. 
He canvasses the attempts made in the 
Atlantic seaboard states to achieve control 
of the colleges already established, and he 
demonstrates why this effort failed, why 
the state-university idea grew up, why it 
was retarded, and why the churches sought 
to effect that retardation. 

Because of the author’s dominant interest 
in the relationship of religion to the found- 
ing of pre-Civil War colleges, he has un- 
fortunately neglected to consider the other 
factors in the founding of American col- 
leges during and before the first half of the 
nineteenth century. He has, for example, 
given no attention to the establishment 
of co-educational colleges and women’s 
colleges. Oberlin was founded in 1833 
as the first co-educational institution in the 
United States. Other colleges and univer- 
sities within the next two or three decades 
followed the Oberlin lead, but Mr. Tewks- 
bury has failed to comment upon the trends 
in American life which brought about this 
most significant change in higher education, 
Likewise, he has made no reference to the 
thinking being done during this era toward 
the establishment of institutions with more 
liberal curriculums than those then gen- 
erally in vogue. The Morrill Act passed 
Congress in 1862, but agitation for a more 
weful type of education had been abroad 
for several decades prior to that date. Some 
pre-Civil War institutions, in their found- 
ings, were undoubtedly affected by this 


| movement, but Mr. Tewksbury has failed 
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to give it any consideration. 

The reviewer might comment about one 
or two other deficiencies of the book, but 
he would rather pass these by than to give 
the impression that the work in general is 
anything else but a highly important piece 
of writing. It is altogether unfortunate that 
the author has confined himself to the pre- 
Civil War period, but he has done a mam- 
moth amount of work for his degree, and 
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one could hardly expect more. It is to be 
hoped, however, that he will continue his 
investigations and some time soon complete 
the job by publishing another volume which 
will bring the study down to date. 
W. H. Cow.ey 
Ohio State University 


Liberal-Arts Students 


ComPaRIsONs OF STUDENTS OF TEACHERS 
CoLLEGEs AND STUDENTS OF LIBERAL- 
Arts CoLiecEs, by Margaret Kiely. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. v+147 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 440) $1.50. 


Whether or not the teachers of the coun- 
try should be trained in special colleges of 
education and normal schools or in liberal- 
arts colleges has long been a much debated 
question. Argumentation and even recrimi- 
nation have been abundant on both sides, 
but the present author has attempted ex- 
perimentally to discover whether or not 
teachers’-college students and liberal arts— 
college students differ in three fundamental 
criteria: the range and extent of their in- 
formation, the validity of their judgments, 
and the character of their attitudes and 
opinions. 

On the first and second of these two 
factors, the author has found no significant 
differences between the two groups. In the 
field of attitudes, however, the differences 
are marked. She has discovered that 
more arts students than professional stu- 
dents reacted unfavorably to prohibition; 
that more arts students than professional 
students were modernistic in their general 
social attitudes; that more professional stu- 
dents than arts students were fundamen- 
talists. On the other hand, she discovered 
that the professional student appeared to 
have much more liberal tendencies in rela- 
tionship to educational methods, especially 
when such attitudes depend upon technical 
knowledge. 
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In general, the author concludes that 
students from liberal-arts colleges are more 
“cultural” than are students from teachers’ 
colleges, but that students in teachers’ col- 
leges know more about technical education 
than students in arts colleges. Although 
the author has done little more than to 
demonstrate the obvious, she has made a 
valuable contribution to teacher training. 
Administrators of teachers’ colleges and 
liberal-arts institutions should both find 
much valuable information in this study to 
improve their training work. On the one 
hand, teacher-training institutions should 
recognize the urgent need of liberalizing 
their students, and, on the other hand, 
liberal-arts colleges must abandon their 
apathy for and opposition to technical train- 
ing for teachers. 

W. H. Cow.ey 
Ohio State University 


Factors INFLUENCING THE CHOICE OF 
Courses BY STUDENTs IN CERTAIN 
LipeRAL-Arts CoLuecEs, by Helen 
Foss Weeks. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1931. 62 
pp. (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, No. 
465) $1.50. 

In this study the author has attempted 
to determine why students in liberal-arts 
colleges choose the courses they do. She 
submitted a question blank to 528 students 
in eight colleges and two large state uni- 
versities and discovered the following facts: 
first, of all the courses reported, 40 per 
cent were reported as taken because of re- 
quirements; second, of all the courses, 19 
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per cent were reported as taken to meet 
some anticipated occupational need; third, 
subject-matter caused the selection of 15 
per cent of all the courses; fourth, cultural 
value caused the choice of 8 per cent of all 
the courses—or 13 per cent of the free 
elections; fifth, the courses taken because of 
professor amount to 4 per cent of all the 
courses, or 6 per cent of the free elections; 
sixth, curiosity caused the choice of 2 per 
cent of all the courses, or 4 per cent of 
free elections. 

As a result of her investigation, the 
author makes the following recommenda- 
tions: first, reduce the number of specific 
requirements, and select for those require- 
ments in which some degree of choice is 
allowed, subjects whose courses have a con- 
tent and method of presentation which will 
make them desired by students; second, 
organize courses so as to further the exist- 
ing interests of students and to develop new 
interests; third, offer orientation courses in 
psychology, sociology, philosophy, and biol- 
ogy in the sophomore year; fourth, present 
the natural sciences, mathematics, and 
physical education so as to develop in stu- 
dents an appreciation of the cultural value 
of these subjects, in order to bring about a 
more balanced choice of courses; fifth, 
select better teaching professors and pro- 
vide for more extra-classroom contacts, in 
order that students may profit by working 
with fine, congenial personalities; sixth, 
emphasize the importance of a rich home 
environment as a factor in guidance, with 
the purpose of arousing in parents a respon- 
sibility for developing such an environment, 

W. H. CowLey 
Ohio State University 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“What Is Technocracy?” by Edmund B. 
Chaffee, Christian Century, January 4, 
1933. 

“Let us define Technocracy,” says Mr. 
Chaffee. It is America’s newest catchword, 
another instance of our proneness to stam- 
pede. In the brief space of two months it 
has changed from a word known only to 
the initiates to one on the tongues of liter- 
ally thousands of Americans. It has already 


supplied the text for sermons and the meat 


for many editorials, and the demand for 
speakers and writers upon it far exceeds 
the supply. 

Mr. Chaffee explains technocracy in this 
article clearly, from its beginning both as 
the name of a group and the body of facts 


' and conclusions it has built up. He draws 


up and explains five points in the system 
which deserve special attention. He speaks 
of the impending attack upon the techno- 
crats which is gathering force and being 
waged largely by those who believe in the 
soundness of our present industrial system. 
They sense in this new idea a foe of unpre- 


’ dictable strength. 


Mr. Chaffee says, ““Technocracy may be 
wrong as to its remedy, but it is close to 
one hundred per cent right in its analysis.” 


“Honor Roll for 1932,” Nation, January 

4. 1933. 

The Nation presents here a list of people 
who have contributed outstandingly to 
public service, education, art, literature, and 
music within the past year. Such names as 
Judge Samuel Seabury, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Abraham Flexner, John Dos 


Vv 


Passos, Walter Lippmann, and Frank 
Lloyd Wright appear on the list, and 
whether or not one agrees with the Nation’s 
choice, the perspective to be gained, even 
though one-sided, is valuable. 


“Happy Ending,” by James Norman Hall, 

Harper’s, January, 1933. 

This is a clever, satirical, if exaggerated, 
article on the “machine age” in American 
universities, and the disuse into which clas- 
sical departments in these institutions have 
fallen. 

Mary Marcaret Dopp 





Any teacher might well read 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN 
SWEDEN IN THE LIGHT OF 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 


By Christina Staél 
von Holstein Bogoslovsky 


[nternational exchange of educa- 
tional experience can perform a 
great deal of good, and its effects 
on the educational world are of 
immediate interest to all teachers. 
The author, a Swedish woman, who 
was educated in Sweden and who 
is now teaching in New York, de- 
scribes how much American educa- 
tional experience has helped, and 
still can help, Sweden. For the 
past fifteen years Sweden has been 
literally convulsed by an educa- 
tional reform so vital that it has 
become a political and national 
question of the first rank. We have 
given Sweden much and may, after 
witnessing her present struggle, 
find good cause to revalue our own 
standards. $3.50 


Columbia University Press 
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We have experienced advisers trained in every phase of placement work in univer- 


Visit us at the N.E.A. Convention, Minneapolis, Minn.—Booth E29. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 





Address 858 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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. . | 
First you listen... | 
then you find yourself speaking | 


French like a Parisian 


French or German, Spanish or Italian, Russian or Swedish—choose 

the language you wish to know and in few weeks you speak fluently 

and with a perfect accent. That is the amazing thing about the new 

way of learning languages—originated by the Linguaphone Institute 1 | 
—which has proved so successful that it is being used by students all | 
over the world in 11,000 schools. 


See how easy it is 


| 
| 
You sit down at home or in class and listen to records on your own | 
phonograph, spoken by native teachers, following the spoken word | 
with the illustrated key book. Very soon you begin talking, reading, 

and writing fluently! Correct pronunciation comes naturally—you 

have never heard a mispronunciation. | 


Write today for descriptive literature | | 


Whether you wish to learn a new language for business reasons, travel, | 
or a better understanding of literature, you will find that the quickest, ] || 
easiest, and most interesting way is by Linguaphone. 





Send now for the free folder on courses in French, German, Spanish, | 
Russian, Irish, English, Persian, Polish, French, Italian, Dutch, Swed- 
ish, Afrikaans, Chinese, and Esperanto. Also Latin and Greek. 


THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | 





THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 10 East 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me (post free) particulars about the quick and easy Linguaphone 
way of learning languages. I am interested in the .............0.2005- language. 
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